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ABSTRACT 

The Occupational Therapy Independent Living Si^ills 
(Transition) Program was established to serve students with severe 
behavioral, learning, and physical Jisabilitiws and to serve a^ a 
setting for occupational therapist training in transition 
programming. This manual describes tiiis model pupil personnel 
training program, which prepares occupational therapy students r.o 
enter high school-based service in the area of transition. Section I 
presents justification for the establishment of occupational therapy 
independent living skills transition programs and describes ^he role 
for which occupational therapists need to be trained in such 
programs. Section II delineates the didactic and practical 
educational experiences that constitute the model training program. 
Section III presents the findings of an extensive needs assessment 
used to guide the design of the model independent living skills 
training center program. The establishment of the model for provision 
of high school transition services is outlined in Section IV, 
including student assessments, curricular content, method of 
instruction, parent groups, and interagency networking. Appendices 
include needs assessments; sample reports; potential individualized 
education program goals; lesson plans; parent meeting agendas; sample 
newsletters; and student, parent, and teacher satisfaction 
questionnaires . (JDD) 
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PREFACE 



In a collaborative effort between the University of 
Southern California Department of Occupational 
Therapy and the Anaheim Union High School Dis- 
trict, a 3-year pupil personnel training grant was 
awarded from the U.S. OCGce of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) to Florence 
Clark, Ph.D., OTR, and Gerald Sbarrott, MA., OTR, 
of use. The project, which emanated from this grant 
and serves as a national model, accomplished two 
goals. First, it established a national morJel training 
program through which occupational therapists can 
be prepared to enter high school-based service in the 
role of experts in transition programming. Second, as 
a consequence of the need for a training setting in 
which trainees could master competencies, the 
project provided direction for developmg and im- 
plementing independent living skills transition 
programs for high school students with severe dis- 
abilities on high school campuses. 

Savanna High School in Anaheim, Orange Coun- 
ty, California, was seleaed as the setting for specially 
designed practica associated with the training 
program because it serves the largest number of stu- 
dents with disabilities in the district: 120 students with 
severe disaUlities are mainstreamed among 1,700 stu- 
dents without disabilities. The Occupational Therapy 
Independent Living Skills Transition (OT-ILST) 
Center, established through grant support, was avail- 
able to 60 high school students, in self-contaiied class- 
rooms, with behavioral, learning, and physical 
disabilities. In this setting, as occupational therapy 
trainees mastered competencies needed for school- 
based service, they also provided services to the pupils 
as they honed their skills. In May 1987, federal fund- 



ing terminated, but the training program is continuing 
through the support of the Anaheim Union High 
School District and the Greater Anaheim Special 
Education Local Program Agency (GASELPA). 

As part of the dissemination phase of the grant, 
this manual entitled Model Progmn and Guidelines 
for Occupational Therapbt Tminingin Delivery of Hi^ 
School'Based Transition Services for Students with 
Disabilities has been produced. It describes the 
model pupil personnel training program that 
prepared and continues to prepare occupational 
therapy students to enter high school-based service in 
the area of transition. The design of the Occupation- 
al Therapy Independent Living Skills (Transition) 
Program that serves simultaneously as an occupation- 
al therapist training as well as a service setting for 
pupils with disability, with its assessment, program, 
and evaluation components, is presented in substan 
i'lJ detail to enable others to replicate it. Section 1 
presents justification for the establishment of occupa- 
tional therapy independent living skills transition 
programs and describes the role for ^ch occupa- 
tional therapists need to be trained in suck programs. 
Section 11 delineates the components of the model oc- 
cupational therapy pupil personnel trainiqg progrant 
In Section ID the findings ctf an extensive needs assess- 
ment used to guide the des^ of the Occonational 
Therapy Independent Living Skills (T ^nsition) 
Program are presented. The elements of the In- 
dependent Living Skills (Transition) Program mdud- 
ing assessments, content, and method of instruction 
are outlined m Section IV. 
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BACKGROUND AND RATIONALE FOR NEED FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPYTRANSmON PUPIL PERSONNEL TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS WITH SEVERE DISABILITIES 



• Florence Cbrk 

• Jeanne Jadocm 

• Vickie Pennington 



Transition: 

An Historical Perspective 



Ashift in naticmal policy regarding the education 
of handicapped children has occurred in the last 15 
years. In 1974» the final federal standards guarantee- 
tog the right to education in the least restrictive en- 
vironment for all handicapped ctiildren was signed 
into law as PL 94-142 (U^. Office of Education, 
1974). Under the assumption that primary education 
in the least restrictive environment promotes success- 
ful participation in community livmg as an adult, PL 
94-142 was the initial attempt to address the issue of 
transition. 

Despite the consistent efforts of school personnel 
toeaactthisL statistics as late as 1982 indicated that 
Slates were not in compliance (Reynolds, 1984). In 
part! aiar, students attending junior and senior high 
school were reported as the most neglected popula- 
tion. Statistics indicated that only 29% of the students 
in special education were in grades 7 through 12 and 
that students in secondary education were less likely 
to receive adaptive physical education and related 
services (U.S. Department of Education, 1982). 
Compounding the problem are the employment 
statistics reported by the U.S. Bureau of Census 
Report in 1981 Fifty to of adults with disabilities 
were repotted to be unemployed Even those in- 
dividuab who had participated in supported vocation- 
al programs found themselves underpaid and isolated 
0^10,1985). These statistics strongly pointed to the 
flaws in the educational system such that the majority 
of high school students with disabilities were not being 
served and too many who were being served were not 
meeting thr^ desired outcome-transition to produc- 
tive and satisfying community living. 

Realizing that the needs of adolescents with dis- 
abiHties were not being met, the U.S. OfTice of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) 
charted a new direction for special education services. 
A national priority toward the d^.velopment and im- 
plementation of programs that facilitate the transition 



of high school students in special education from 
school to work was established (Will, 1985). In 1984 
monies were earmarked for research, training, and 
demonstration projects that would address the tran^- 
tion of adolescents from hi^ school to independent 
living. 

Transition was defmed as *an outcome-oriented 
process encompassing a broad array of services and 
e^qperiences that lead to empk)yment'' (Will, 198S, p. 
14). This policy statement set forth by OSERS to 
guide the direction of transition projects placed a 
strong emphasis on employment as the index of suc- 
cessful transition. However, this policy has been 
criticized for its narrow perspective, arguing that 
meaningful transition should not focus on a single 
dimension of adult life but rather include a multi- 
faceted approach (Halpern, 1985). Halpern*s 
criticism is based on studies which examined success- 
ful community adjustment in individuals with mental 
retardation living semi-independendy in the com- 
munity. Results suggested that success in one area of 
community adjustment, tL^ is, work, did not neces- 
sarily relate to success in other areas, that is, residen- 
tial living. Thus, Halpern concluded that 
programming aimed at only one facet of community 
adjustment was unlikely to facilitate skill development 
in the other areas. Halpern (1985), along witb other 
leaders in the transition movement, endorses a 
broader view of transition, defuiing it as the process; 
through which students are prepared to reside in the 
least restrictive environment suitable to their abiiities, 
and actively participate in a social-leisure network as 
well as engage m employment. Transition program- 
ming at the Occupational Therapy Independent 
Living Skills Transition (OT-ILST) Center also 
reflects this broad perspective of community adjust- 
ment. Equal emphasis is placed on the development 
of social, vocational, and leisure skills to prepare 
adolescents with disabilities to cope with all dimen- 
sions of community living. 

Occupational Therapy's Focus on In- 
dependent Living: Roots of the Pupil 
Personnel Training Program 



Occupational therapy expertise in transition is 
grounded in its 70-year history of preparing in- 
dividuals with disabilities in prevocational, daily 
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living, and social skills necessary to live nvithin their 
environment (Mack, Pennington & Clark, 1987). At 
. turn of the century, occupational therapists were 
central in the transition of patients with mental illness 
from locked wards and restraints to cottages and in- 
stitutions. Patient partidpatkui in a balanced regime 
of daily activities mduding work, rest, and l^ure 
under the guidance of occupatior al therapists 
promoted healthy behavior m these patients (Meyers, 
1977). These programs and {diilosophies were the 
seeds of occupational therap/s concern with enabling 
individuals to reside m the least restrictive environ- 
ment. 

Following World War 11, occupational therapists 
were instrumental in adapting work sites and aiLocting 
veterans to learn new vocational skills, thus enabling 
these men to resume their role as contributing mem- 
bers of society. The social politiral movement toward 
deinstitutionalization of persons with mental iUness in 
the 1970s brought another challenge to the occupa- 
tional therapy profession. Agab the profession's 
focus was on providing the training required for in- 
dividuals with mental illness to reside within a com- 
mu" w and abide by the social rules of the residential 
Iiome as well as the neighborhood. Although employ- 
ment W.W not the final ^ual in this situation, the 
development of daily living skills and social com- 
munity awareness skills were certainly critical out- 
comes. Most recently, occupational therapy's 
involvement in centers for independent living, com- 
munity-based transitional homes, and community col- 
leges has emerged. Awarded two grants by the 
Rehabilitation Services Administratioo entitled "Oc- 
cupational Therapy Students Training fc' Com- 
prehensive Community-Based Independent Living 
Skills Development," and 'Occupatio«ial Therapy for 
Community Skills," the University of Southern 
California Department of Occupational Therapy 
began to position therapists in community- based m- 
dependent livinr skills training programs. The goal of 
the first project m to teach independent living skills 
to mdividuals with physical disd>ilities witl^ the 
home site. The seomd project aeated a college- 
based transition program at Santa Monica College in 
Santa Monica, California, again to prepare in- 
dividuals with disabilitk» to live successfully within 
their own community both contributing to and 
benefiting from society. 

In summary, occupational therapy has addressed 
the issues of transition since the inceptira of this 
|. ^ession. Whether the setting be hospital, work, 
community, or school, occupational therapists have 
focused their concern on prq>aring individuals with 
disalnlities to live productive and fnlfilliog lives. 



Although occupational therapy has historically 
dealt with the issue of transition, only in the past 20 
years has its role in the school system e3q>anded Im- 
tially, occupational therapists were employed solely in 
the special education dassro'^m for children with or- 
thopedic disabilities (Gilfoyle & Hays, 1981). By 
1960, service had broadened to mclude children with 
developmental proUems (Gilf<q4e & Hays, 1981). 
Concurrent with the implementation of PL94- 142, oc- 
cupational therapy services were sought to comple- 
ment other school-based programs m regular school 
settings to assist with enabling students to be success- 
ful m the least restrictive environment. 

Under the provision of PL 94-142, occupational 
therapy m the school systems is considered a related 
service, by definition of the law. Thus, the key role of 
the occupational therapist is to assist students in 
benefiting from existing classroom curricula. 

Occupational therapy includes: L Im- 
proving, developing or restoring functions im- 
paired or lost through illness, injury, or 
deprivation; 1 Improving ability to perform 
tasks for mdependent functioning when func- 
tions are impaired or lost; and 3. Preventing, 
through early mtervention, initial or further 
impairment of funaion. (Gilfoyle & Hay^ 
1981, p. 4) 

In order to achieve the above stated goals, occupa- 
tional therapists may serve m five primary roles: 
I. Evalwarii^p students with suspected 
educational handicaps to spediy need for and 
goals of an occupational therapy intervention 
program; 

n. Participating m educational prnyram 
planntf^g for mdividual students to coordinate 
occupational therapy goals and program 
plans with the total educational program; 

III. Incplementing an intervention 
program to facilitate an individual's optimum 
functionii^ and enhance the student's ability 

;eam and develop; 

IV. Mmn%png and supervisit^ school- 
based occupational therapy programs. (Gil- 
foyle & Hayvsl961, p.S) 

At Savanna High School, the Occupational 
Therapy Independent Living Skills Transition Center 
is an integral part of the curriculum for students en- 
rolled m special day classes. Here, the occupational 
therapy trainees are prepared in all five of the above 
stated roles: evaluating students for transition needs, 
participating in individualized educational plan (lEP) 
meetings to coordinate transition programming 
provided at the OT-ILST Center with those provided 
by other personnel, implementing an independent 
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Uving skills intervection program, consulting with 
parents and teachers, and supervising an occupation- 
al therapy student training program. 



DESIGN OF THE MODEL PUPIL PERSONNEL TRAINING PROGRAM 



• Florence Clark 

• Gerald Sharrott (posthumously) 



Jeanne Jackson 



Introduction 



Recent changes in legislation have led to an eiqpan- 
sion of school- based programs for primary and secon- 
dary grade levels within the educational system. 
Consequently, demands for special education 
teachers and related services personnel have in- 
creased to serve the rising number of students with 
disabilities who are enrolled m special day classes. In 
response to the recent demand, the number of oc- 
cupational therapists employed in the school system 
has been on j rise (Gilfoyle & Hays, 1981). 
However, occupational therapy services have primari- 
ly addressed the needs of primary grade children with 
handicaps focusing on Intervention that will improve 
the disabling condition. Although transition 
programming and coordination have historically been 
a key element of occupational therapy practice, it is 
now necessary to incorporate transition intervention 
into scbod settings in order to realize the goals of Sec- 
tion 625 of the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act (VS. Department of Education, 1974). 

The foDowing training program outlines a model 
curriculun that can be incorporated into traditional 
occupational therapy curricular to better prepare oc- 
cupational therapists to meet the needs of t!ie under- 
served high school students who have disabilities. The 
sequence of content, courses, and clinical experience 
of the model training program will now be presented. 

Model Occupational Therapy Indepen- 
dent Living Skills Transition Trainee 
Program 



independent living skills transition program and a site 
for practicum experiences associated with the train- 
ing program was established on the Savanna High 
School campus. This occupational therapy model 
pupQ personnel training program aimed to prepare 
occupational therapy students for leadership, teach- 
ing, and research roles in high school transition 
programming for students with disabilities, impacted 
upon the multilevel systems involved in providing 
transition services, and further delineated and 
clarified the role of related service personnel in high 
school settings. 

Three groups consisting of four trainees each have 
participated ic the model training program over the 
past 3 years. Competitive selection of trainees was 
based on the following qualifications: cumulative 
GPA, Graduate Record Examination scores, leader- 
ship potential, and personality charaaeristics such as 
flexibility, initiative, professionalism, and com- 
munication skills. Faculty committees made the final 
selection of the trainees from a pool of applicants. 

Consisting of both didactic and clinical com- 
ponents, the training program was conducted within 
the normal time frames of the USC curriculum fol- 
lowed by a 5-month practicum at the Savanna High 
School Occupational Therapy Independent Living 
Skills Transition Center. It is expected that adapta- 
tions could be made to curricular existing at other 
universities to accommodate the training program. 
The three phases that charaaerized the model train- 
ing program arc described below. The model is pic- 
tured m Figure 1. 

Phase L Professional Year of the Oc- 
cupational Therapy Curriculum 



In a collaborative effort between Anaheim Union 
High Schod District and the University of Southern 
California Department of Occupational Therapy, oc- 
cupational therapy graduate students were provided 
academic training in developing and implementing an 



The USC model training program was offered at 
the Basic Master's level. The initial year of the Basic 
Master's program in occupational therppy provides 
students with academic coursework in the areas of 
physical and biological sciences, human development, 
and occupational therapy theory and practice. Clini- 
cal experience allows students to gain skills in the 
provision of occupational therapy services in primari- 
ly traditional settings. 

To augment the existing curriculum, the four stu- 
denU who participated in the pupil personnel model 
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Phase I: 
First Professional Year 



Courses in physical 
and biological sciences 
Occupational theory and practice 
Human development 
Internship 



Baseline needs assessment of 
adolescent with disability 



1 



Phase 11: 
Basic Master's Year 



History of Occupational Therapy 
Occupational Behavior 
Human Adaptation 
Biometry 



Elective from the Department 
of Special Education 
OT S90*-Occupationa] Therap/s 
Role in Transition Programs for 
High School Students 

with Disabilities: 
Theory and Practice 



Phase HI: 
Savanna High School 
Thiinceship 



Training at the Independent 
Living Slcills Training Center 
Two students 5 months 



Completion of Theses 
Two students Gve months 



Traditional Program 
Additional Courses - - 



Figure 1. The three phases of the University of 
Southern California model trainmg program for 
preparing occupational therapy students to provide 
high school based transition services to pupils with 
severe disabilities. 



training program in its first year conducted a baseline 
needs assessment of the Ugh school students with 
handicaps, which became the foundation for the 
design of the Occupational Therapy Independent 
Living SkiUs Transition program. Eng^ement in this 
task provided the occupational therapy students with 
first-hand experience in understandLog the needs of 
adolescents with disabilities and introduced them to 
assessment procedures. 

Phase IL Master's Year 

DIDACTIC PROGRAM 
The second year of the Basic Master's curriculum 
mdudes four basic courses, la History <rfOccupation' 
al Therapy^ students were provided with the historical 
background ol occupational therap/s evoking politi- 
cal, theoretical, philosophical, and clinical invohv- 
ment in fostering transition from school roles to 
worker and community roles. Binmfttfy provided the 
necessary statistical background to enable students to 
participate b research. Qfinipafi^^l Rehavinr em- 
phasized the cooununity and student role require- 
ments of adolescents as they relate to the concepts of 
role, occupational choice, chronic disability, and 
adaptation. Theory in a Practice Profession enabled 
students to engage in theory building (regarding the 
social etiology of handicappism and the therapeutic 
effects and exploration of independent living skills 
programming in the destigmatization of students with 
handicaps). Human Adaptation prnviHf>H an analv^i^i 

of the biological, psychological, and sociocultural 
theories of the adaptive process in the context of 
chronic illness and developmental life transition. 
These courses, itdiich have ahvays been elements of 
thr DSC master's level curriculum, provided content 
that, m our 3 years of e]q>eriences, seem fitting for 
entry into high school- based transition services for 
pupils with severe disabilities. 

However, these courses, v^e necessary, were not 
sufficient for preparation in this highly specialized 
area. Two additional courses were sdected to better 
prepare students to become effective related service 
providers in the educational system. One course in 
special education covered content on the policies and 
laws affecting the educational system, and the role of 
special educators in transition programming within 
that system and promoted the development of effec- 
tive communication skills of trainees with special 
educators. The second course, OT 590 Directed 
Rexearch^ was designed to cover the roles, taskc, and 
competencies needed by occupational therapists 
working in educational systems (see Appendix). This 
curriculum, based largely on TOTEMS (Gilfoyle & 



Hays, 1981), a competency-based educational 
program, was adapted to focus on the special require- 
ments oif occupational therapy provision to high 
school students with transition needs. However, in 
general, the trainees wre prepared to master the fol- 
lowing TOTEMS competencies. 

L Prttg^^ in consensual decision making with 
the rest of the educational team to meet the students' 
educational goals and functio!ud needs. 

2. Understand the information needed to in- 
itiate and manage occupational therapy programs 
within the parameters set by the service delivery pat- 
terns, iht laws, rules and regulations affecting the 
school district, and the ethical practices of the occupa- 
tional therapy profession. 

3. Determine students' educational levels and 
needs as related to their functional abilities and dis- 
abilities. 

4. Develop and document specific perfor- 
mance objectives for the student which relate to his or 
her needs, current status, and program plan. 

5. Develop an effecJve occupational therapy 
program based on results of assessments and iden- 
dfication of student's educational needs. 

6. Provide and evaluate the provision of direct 
services to students. 

7. Maintain a consulting and/or monitoring 
relationship with other school system personnel. 

8. Maintain a consulting and/or monitoring 
relationship with student and family in the delivery of 
occupational therapy service. 

9. Evaluate the effectiveness of occupational 
therapy in improving school performance and com- 
municate this to school personnel, students, parents, 
and other health professionals. 

10. Supervise and train other people to imple- 
ment occupational therapy principles and concepts. 

11. Integrate occupational therapy concepts 
with educational programs. 

12. Initiate, expand, and maintain occupational 
therapy programs within an educational settbg. 

RESEARCH 
We believe that leadership in the field of Uansition 
requires the development of strong research skills in 
order to continue evaluating the needs of the adoles- 
cent with disabilities, to develop and implement 
programs to address identified needs, and to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of these programs. The com- 
pletion of a thesis (requirement for the master's 
program) fosters the acquisition of scholarly research 
skills. All trainees were required to complete a thesis 
in an area which related to the provision of occupa- 
tional therapy transition programming for high school 



students. The following is a hst of representative 
topics chosen for investigation by the trainees: 

L *The Characteristics of Adolescents with 
Low Self-esteem Compared to Those with High Self • 
esteem" 

1 ''Factors Contributing to Independent 
Achievement for the Adolescent with Disability 

3. "Occupational Choice in Adolescents with 
Disabilities'* 

4. "Locus of Control and Its Malleability in In- 
dependent Living Skill Training in Adolescents wi^ 
and without Disabilities" 

5. Tarental Attitudes Toward Independence 
in Adolescents with Disabilities Involved in an In- 
dependent Living Skills Program" 

6. "Retrospective Study of the Predictors of In- 
dependent Living SkiUs in High School Graduate.^ 
with Disabilities" 

7. "The Disabled Adolescent Decision-making 
Skill Interview 

8. Tersonal Causation in Relation to Social In- 
teraaions of Adolescents with Disabilities: Develop- 
ment of an Assessment Scale" 

9. "The Therapeutic Value of Organized Team 
Sports with Disabled Adolescents" 

10. "A Description of the Performance of 
Adolescents with Disabilities on the Seifkin Adoles- 
cent Assessment of Independent Living Skills" 

11. "Coping with Disability: A Single Case 
Study of an Adolescent with Spinal Cord Injur/ 

Trainees are acquiring a more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the needs of adolescents, especially 
those with disabilities through investigation of the 
above topics. We believe that production of these 
theses not only is promoting trainee research skills but 
ultimately will also enable better transition programs 
to be established through the generation of a 
knowledge base for the occupational therapy profes- 
sion. 

FIELDWORK 
Before entering their practicum experience at 
Savanna High School, trainees needed to have 
mastered the skills associated with uaditional hospi- 
tal- as well as community-based practice. They were 
therefore required to do, as their certification field 
work experiences, one 3-month internship in a tradi- 
tional setting and one in a community-based inde- 
pendent living program. In the latter setting, trainee;: 
were supervised by occupational therapists employed 
in the settings or by a preceptor who was grant funded. 
During their community-based internship, students 
became exposed to models of transition programming 
of the highest caliber. 
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Phase IIL Savanna High School 

Traineeship 

Tlie finil phase encompisses a S-moDth 
traineeship at the Savanna High School OT-ILST 
Center. Under the supervision of clinical faculty 
funded by the grant, tr^ees implemented the inde- 
pcndeat living skills program for approximately 60 



students with disabilities m each year of Che project. 
In thb setting, trainees participated m the ongoing 
process of prcgram evaluation and development and 
were able tc integrate their previous didactic and 
ciaiical education with actual provision of transif 'on 
programming. 



THE ESTABLISHMENT AND DESIGN OF A MODEL INDEPENDENT 
LIVING SKILLS TRAINING CENTER 
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Introduction 



If occupational therapy students were to have 
"hands-on" experience m the provision of occupation- 
al therapy bdepcndent living skills transition (a) in a 
high schooNbased setting, and (b) with high school 
students with severe disabilities, a settmg needed to 
be operating ih which such practica could occur. Be- 
cause this area of practice is a new one, prior to grant 
' implementation a setting of this kind did not exist in 
the Anaheim Union High School District, although 
many of the primary grade schools th»* fed into the 
high school did have access to a high qualiiY occupa- 
tional therapy program. Thus, l maior goal and ac- 
complishment of the project was the establishment of 
a model trainin;; site in which trainees could gam ex- 
perience in (a) assessing transition needs of hi^h 
school students; (b) designing and implementing les- 
son plans, and (c) evaluating effectiveness of 
programs for high school students with severe din- 
abilities. Additionally, in tlus setting, they could gain 
experience in consultation &nd communication with 
school personnel and the parents of high school stu- 
dents with disatMlities. 

The Needs Assessment 



In order to generate a data base that would guide 
the design of the model training site and the programs 
ofTeied in cop^unction with the pupil personnel train- 
ing program, an extensive assessment was conducted 
on all tliC high school students with severe disabilities 
in self-contained classrooms in the Spring of 1985 
(n « 45), their parenU (n « 35), and their teachers 



(ft « 7). The reader is referred to Mack, Pennington, 
and Dark (In Press) and Clark, Mack, and Pen- 
nington (1985) for an exHensive description of the ra- 
tionale, methodolojCY, and findings of the needs 
ass&K>ments. 

In brief, however, the needs assessment was 
employed to gain a sense of the demographic charac- 
teristics of the sample and their personality charac- 
teristics, interests, and mdependent living skills needs. 
We also gathered data that provided some sense of 
how satisfied the adolescents with disabilities were 
with the quality of their lives. The methodology 
employed for the needs assessment was modeled af icr 
that which had been used by Burnett and Yerxa (19iV) 
in their needs assessment of community-based and 
college-based physically disabled persons. Each of 
the high school students with severe disabilities vi*^ 
given the foUovring assessments: 

The Cantril Ladder (Canlril, 1965) to measure 
overall life satisfaction. 

The Satisfaction with PtFformanu Scaled Ques- 
tionnaire (SPSQ) (Ycixa, Burnett, Stocking & Azcn, 
1981) to measure satistaction with performance of 
home management and social-community problem 
solving skills. 

The Interest Oiecklisi (MaUuUuyi\ 1969) to detect 
fa su a l and strong mterests of the respondent: in five 
areas: Activities of Daily living, Manual Skills, Cul- 
tural/Education, Physical Sports, and Social Recrea- 
tional. 

The Activity Configuration Log (Allen, 1978) to 
document the activities m v^ch the students engaged 
in a 24-hour period and how fhey dashed these ac- 
ti^ties as: self-maintenance, work, rest, sleep, play, 
and other. 

The Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale (Piers, 1985) 
to assess high school student self-concept overall and 
m the following six domains: Behavior, Intellect and 
School Status, Physical Appearance, Anxiety, 
Popularity, and Happiness and Satisfaction. 



The ffigA School Pinonality Questionnaire 
(HSFQ) {cZdk CateO A Johnson, 1984) to assess 14 
pcnonalky diafcteristici including- Winnth, Intel- 
GfCAcei Eaodooal StiMlity, Excitab^ 
CheerfulnesSt Conformity, BoK^ess, Sensitivity, 
Withdnwil, Apprehensivness, Seif-sufficiency, Self- 
discipline^ and Tension. 

In af M^f*^ the studentSi their parents, and their 
teachers were asked to complete an unpubbshed 
needs assessment (Appendix A). 

Dcmognipliic Chancteristics 



Results of the needs assessment indicated that ap- 
proximately twice as many male as female high schc il 
students would be served in the model OT-ILST 
Center. We also learned that the mean age of the stu- 
dents was 16.4 years, 5D » 132. Figures 2, 3, and 4 
depict the percentage of students who were enrolled 
in eadi grade level, ethnic characteristics of the stu- 
dents, .md classification according to special educa- 
tion rategories. 

Other Characteristics 



In add^t]<Hi, the needs assessment suggested the 
following that had direct implications for model ILST 
program development 

Personality Characteristics 

Not in accord with our expectations, the high 
school students with disabilities were found to have 
personalities thai were characterized by resourceful- 
.jCSS, emodonal stability (^o strength), coohiess, and 
aloohess. They also preferred independent decision 
makingr Our synthesis of these findings suggested 
that the occupational therapy mdependent living skills 
program should emphasize independent decision 
maldng and risk taking. Unlike the stereotypes of in- 
dividuils with disabilities, the high school students we 
would be serving (fid not value dependency and ap- 
peared to be resilient These findiogs suggested that 
the program would need to train occupational therapy 
students to provide programs that would provide a 
goodness-of-fit with these personality characteristics 
of the subjects. Moreover, the trainees would need to 
learn how to foster creative problem solving as the stu- 
dents with disabilities, our data suggested, were con- 
Crete thinkers. If the pupils who received 
independent living skills training from the trainees did 
not develop the capacity to at^tractly and creatively 
solve their problems, it seemed doubtful that they 
would be "copers'* m the community. 



lOth Gra 
44 44 




11th Grade 
16 32 



Figure 2. Students enrolled in each grade level 

Other 0 069 




Figure 3. EthrJc Characteristics of Students 



Multiple 
0 444 




Severe Emotional 
0 i76 



Figure 4. Special Education Catagories 



The diverse personality characteristics shared by 
the pupils v/tfc actually considered in the develop* 
ment of the environmental setting for trainiqg and the 
constitutioa of oocupatiooal therapy classes. Toad- 
dress their personality characteristics, intervention 
strategies were utilized to create a goodneu-of-fit be- 
tween pupil tempcTament and technique. P.>pilsweie 
grouped in!o dnsses by trainees not only according to 
their skill needs, but also according to assessed per- 
sonality characteristics. The environment was 
designed to at^te an ambience that would be sooth- 
ing acd give the students a sense of importance in 
being there. A country motif was chosen to simulate 
a homelike environment and a school bun^idow was 
refurbished to bdude a kitchen, dining area, living 
room, and offices. The final effert was a setting b 
which the students with disabilities could take great 
pride. 

Ufc Satisfaction 

These students were reasonably satisfied with 
their lives; Figure 5 shows the mean rating on the 
Cantril Ladder for S years ago» now, and in the future. 
Tit lowest rating of life satisfaction on this scale is 1, 
the highest is 10. Generally, the pupils we would be 
serving in conjunction ith the model training 
program were presently more satisfied ^th life than 
not, but also had high hopes for the future. We 
reasADcd that competent provision of independent 
living skL% training to these students with disability 
migb* ensure that their current optimism was not 
diluted by the realities of coping with life m the com- 
munity upon graduation. 
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Need for Ird^pendent Living Skills 

TnihtJg 

These pupils identified that they had a need for in- 
dependent IMng skills training. Op 14 (30%) of the 
46 skills listed on the SPSQ, 20% or more of the 
respondents were dissatisfied with their performance 
75% of the tizie. The skill areas m which they tended 
to identify dissatisfaction, primarily in the social com- 
munication area, were those that appeared to warrant 
program emphaius. 

Interests 

The students were found to haNV the greatest 
amount of interest in social activities, but physical 
sp^ts and home management also were domains of 
mterest for them. These data would enable trainees 
to provide programs in ccmcert with pupil interests. 

Congruence of Pupils' Perceptions of 
Needs with those of Their Parents 
The pupils and their parents (more than 50% in 
each sample) identified budgeting, getting a job, and 
communication as high priority training areas. 
However, incongruities b their perceptions also ex- 
isted. As an example, 66% of the students in contrast 
to less than 27% of their parents identified going to 
college as a need area. It appeared that the percep- 
tioas of both groups, the stude2«ts and their parents, 
would need to be taken into account in the design of 
the model OT-ILST truning program and the services 
provided in conjui^ction with it Moreover, trainees 
would need to develop the ability to design individual 
educational plans that bcorporated the perceptions 
of students uid their parents. 

Parent Invol^^ement 

The data we gathered pointed to a critical need for 
par ent involvement in the program. When asked to 
list the goals that they had for their child, parents 
tended to have fewer goals than thdr ' 'Jldrea had for 
themselves. Also, generally, studenU exprey^ 
greater happiness with their fives than thdr parents 
perceived they were e9q)eriendng. Fmally, the data 
suggested that most parents were relatively unaware 
of conmmnity resources that cculd support or help 
their child in Uving independentlv and of advocacy 
groups. Based upon these findings, it seemed critical 
that trainees develop the ability to involve parents sys- 
tc'.maticaily is program provision. A strong parent 
component was therefore built mto the model OT- 
ILST program, including consultation and monthly 
group meetings 



Compltmentary Roh with Special 
Edocadan 

Tnunees seeded to leim to provide pit)grai^ 
would oomptemeiu, not dupUcate, spedal education. 
Results of the Teacher N^ds Assessment provided 
data that enaUed selectioo of complementaiy contr at 
aieas for the occupatiooal therapy independent & ing 
skills transition program. These data enabled 
trainees to get a sense of what content thr^ spedal 
education te<;chcn were and were not emphasizing. 
Of 38 independent living skills areas listed on the 
Teacher Needs Assessment (see Appendix A), five of 
the seven teachers identified the following as in need 
of emphasis in the occupational therapy pro^asL 
Solving Problems/Making Decisions; Developing 
Sensitivity to Oth^.rs; Clarifying Values; Developing 



Positive Sclf-Esteem; and Understanding Community 
Resources. 

Types Prcgramming Trainees 
Should Develop Compete»^cy in Provid- 
ing 

Collectively, the findings found support for the no- 
tion that specific content areas warranted more em- 
phasis than others, especially when the pupil sample 
was considered as a ^^le. These aieas included so- 
cial and vocational competence, utilization of dedsion 
making and problem solving, exposure to role models 
with disabilities who are living independent and 
productive lives, and constructive use of unstructured 
time. In the case of the students with multiple hand- 
icaps, traditional activities of daily living were also 
identified as deserving attention. 



PUPIL PERSONNEL TRAINING PROGRAM PRACTICUM EXPERIEN- 
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A Model for an Independent Living 
Skills Transition Program on a 
Mainstreamed High School Campus 

Successful transition from the high school setting 
to a productive and satisfying adult life is a complex 
process for individuals with severe disabilities. The 
trainees needed to develop mastery m understanding 
the network of agencies, professionals, and other 
resources that have influence upon the transition 
process of each student with disabilities. Each trainee 
therefore was prodded with opportunities to interact 
within the network. Figure 6 depicts the comprehen- 
sive and coordinated planning system with diverse ser- 
vices that bear upon ihe transition programming of 
each student at Savanna High School This model, 
developed by Jackson (1987) through California State 
Department of Educatbn funding, serves as a con- 
cepCual and graphic device to illustrate how the three 
interrelated cc 'pon?nts-Occupatk)nal Therapy In- 
dependent living Skills TraL ution Center, school- 
based services, and community agencies-contribute 
10 



to the projected outcome of the students' successful 
transition. It should be noted that trainees were 
provided with practica experiences in each facet. 

The box labeled school-based services refers to the 
primary services offered to adolescents with special 
needs. Transition services within the school system 
begin with the s^'r^ educational a rriculum. In- 
structional prognui'ming in areas such as consumer 
shopping, banking, and home management skills lays 
the foundation for adjusting to cooununity life. Re- 
lated services, psychology, speech therapy, adaptive 
physical education, are available for any student who 
has an educational need for such programming. 

Community resources, another component of the 
model, are acknowledged as an integral part of tran- 
sition. Resources in the cooununity must be identified 
and accessed early in the pupil's education to ade- 
quately prepare him or her for graduatic. . Com- 
munity resources can include but are not limited to 
regional centers, mental health services, California 
Children's Services, centers for independent living, 
and regional occupation plans (ROP). 

The Occupational Therapy Independent Living 
Skills Transition Center, primarily established to 
enable training of occupational therapy personnel, 
also became a unique addition to the transition model 
at Savanna. Providing direct services to students with 
disabiiides in special day classes in conjuuction v ith 
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pupil personnel training, this center also promoted 
networking between community agencies and the 
schools, and educated parents as to the options avail- 
able for their adolescent following high school. Each 
facet of the center will be elaborated upon later in this 
manual. 

Individualized Educational Planning flEP) is 
central to this s^odel as it entails a collaborative effort 
of team members including students, parents, 
educators, i\^lated service personnel, and adult ser- 
vice providers in designing individuaOy tailored plans 
to ensure the adolescents' progression through living 
skills and into the conmiunity. Trainees participated 
in lEP meetings to develop competency in mtegrating 
occupatf onal therapy with the overall educational ob- 
jectives of specific pupils. Although lEP's are the 
major avenue for programming, spontaneous ongoing 
communication between all team members is essen- 
tial to assure that optimal coordination is occurring 
and outcomes wiD be met. Trainees were expected to 
engage in such information exchanges. 

SERVICE PROVISION: THE 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
INDEPENDENT LIVING SKILLS 
T!UNSITION CENTER 



Just what kinds of programs and services should 
trainees be competent to offer to meet the tramition 
needs of high school students with disabilities? In this 
section, we present the specific services in the 
provision of which trainees developed competency. 



As stated previously* review of relevant transition 
literature, results of a study conducted at Santa 
Monica College (Burnett & Yerxa, 1980), and the ex- 
tensive needs assessment performed during the initial 
year of this project played major roles in taping the 
development of the program offered at the Occupa- 
tional Therapy Independent Living Skills Transition 
(C" ILST) Center. Two predominant themes 
emerged as essential elements for inclusion m the 
program. Inrst, pupil adaptation across many situa- 
tions in the community must be fostered through the 
acquisition of general coping skills. The development 
of coping skills is, therefore, the key issue addressed 
in the OT-ILST Center programming. Because 
coping is a process-oriented rather than a task- 
oriented development, w^ believe it is best facilitated 
through our method of instruction which will be dis- 
cussed later. 

The second theme that emerged centered on 
prominent areas of skill deficit: social conmiunica- 
tion, vocational, leisure, and daily living domains were 
identified as priority areas and constituted the com- 
ponents of the curriculum content. 

Direct Services 



A description of the direct services that were 
provided in conjunction with the training program in- 
cluded: assessment, method of instruction, and 
model of content. 

Assessment 

Prior to and following his or her involvement in the 
program, each pupil was given a battery of tests in- 



Occupatioul Therapy 
Indertndent Living Skills 
Training Center 
Advisory Board 
Parent Educat* : 
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Figure 6. Model Dlustatrating three Components Contributing to Successed Transition via the lEP 
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dudhigthcCantrU Ladder (CiJitnl, V^:)),Satisfactum 
with Pafonrumce Scaled Queslonnaire (Yem et aL, 
1981). Interest OteckUst (Mrtsutsuyu, L^59). Higfi 
School Personality Questionnaire (Catell» Catell & 
Johnson, 1984), Activity Configurcdon Log (Allen, 
1978), Student Nee^s Assessment, and Piers-Harris 
Sef- concqH Scak (JPks% 198S). In addition, input 
from parents and teachers regar(fing the independent 
Ihing ne^ of each pupQ was solicited through a 
needs assessment (Appendix A). Pupfl testing was 
adminii.ered in a group, taking from 4 to 6 hours. 
However, to accommodate for disabilities, adapta- 
tions su^ as individual testing situations, reading to 
students and transcribing oral responses were often 
necessary. FoDowing testing, results on each student 
were mterpreted and a decision made on whether or 
not the pupil should be recommended for participa- 
tion in the occupational therapy independent living 
^mu training prc^^ram. When a student was con- 
sidered to be ^. appropriate candidate and gave con- 
sent to participate in the pioject, trainees or other 
staff presented the goals and individualized program 
plan at that student's lEP meeting. A written report 
was then provided ard circulated (see Appendix B) 
to assure coordination with pa. ents and teachers. 

Students were then sched*iled on an individual 
basis or in a group two or three times per week, 
depending on the identified goals. At the end of each 
year, tests were readministered to determine the 
student's status and degree of progress toward attain- 
ment of identified goals as well as overall program ef- 
ficacy. Also, 5tudent, parent, and teacher satisfaction 
questionnaires were developed that could be used to 
get a sense of how the recipients of the program were 
responding to it (Appendix G). At this point, a 
decision was made as to whether to recommend con- 
sultation or direct service for that student in the next 
year. 

Method of Instruction 
The ability to make decisions in new situations, 
problem soht difficulties in one's persczal relation- 
ships, self-evaluate one's own job performance, 
manage crises in day-to-day activities, and be self- 
reliant in identifying needs and setting priorities is a 
major determinant of the outcome of efforts to live in- 
dependently as an adult. Success in these situations 
reflects one's ability to adapt to dynamic environ- 
ments whether it be at home, work, or in a social set- 
ting. AttheOT-ILST Center, high priority was placed 
on fostering self-directed behaviors in students, ac- 
complished through teaching methods which 
demanded active participation and assumption of 
responsibilities on the part of the student with dis- 
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abilities. Upon entering the program, pupils were en- 
coun^ged to express preferences and make choices as 
they set their own goals through a written contract es- 
tablished between the occupational therapy trainees 
and the pufXL Each pupQ's ability to negotiate and 
compromise was often challenged in group activities 
in which a shared or conunon goal had to be identified. 
(See Appendix D for sanq)les of contracts.) 

A unique feature of the curriculum design was its 
grounding in purposeful, self-directed activity. 
Through partidpatioii m emulated activities as well 
as gaining practical and realistic experience in the 
conununity, pupils were confronted with a broad array 
of rhallf ^gff* similar to those encountered in inde- 
pendent adult life. These activities demanded spon- 
taneous decision ™iilgi«g, problem solving, and risk 
taking, but because they occurred in relatively safe 
and often simulated environments, they were per- 
ceived by students as "practice." Accurate self- 
evaluation and feedback were provided following 
each esqperience through discussion of choices made 
and possible alternatives. Through this process, 
pupils eaqperienced a balance of success and setbacks 
in reaching their own goals, one which fostered the 
development of self-confidence, resilience, and the 
fortitude needed to confront the challenges and over- 
come the obstacles one encounters in adult life. 

Although the community served as the primary 
site for training, as already mentioned, a bungalow at 
the school site provided a homelike atmosphere in 
which to practice daily home skills or perform simu- 
lated taslu. It is our belief tbat the acsthetk appeal of 
and design of the environment in which the pupils 
engage in activities has a powerful effect on self-es- 
teem; thus great care was taken to create a truly ap- 
pealing, aesthetically rich, and soothing environment. 
Pupib quickly identified the OT-ILST Center as "their 
place," again connoting pride, a sense of ownership, 
and self-direction. 

Model of Content 
The curriculum that was taught at the Occupation- 
al Therapy Independent Living Skills Transition 
Center hsis both content and process domains (Figure 
7). Content domains include: Daily Living, Leisure, 
Social Communication, and Prevocation. 
Pennington's Model of Transition Skill Acquisition 
(1984) guided the process by which transition skills 
were acquired and mtegrated bto student life styles. 
In this model, four critical interrelated "process" areas 
are described through which pupils must successfully 
progress to master transition skiUs: knowledge of self, 
knowledge of options, development of skills, and the 
development of a plan. The learning process vAh be 



elaborated through discussion of each of these dimen- 
sion of the model. 

KnowiedgcofSeir 
In order to make appropriate choices in one's life, 
a knowledge of one's characteristics personality, 
strengths, limitations, interests, and values is nt^eded. 
In this phase, activities which provide students an op- 
portunity to realize their own values, interests, skills, 
and other characteristics, as well as those of their 
classmates are emphasized. 

Knowledge of Options 
All too often, adolescents with disabilities are not 
provided with opportunities to explore their environ- 
ment. Yet, in order to make informed choices about 
their future, students must understand the alterna- 
tives. Thus, in this phase, students were exposed to a 
myriad of possibilities in the areas of work, residence, 
and leisure. 

Development of Skill 
As pupils realize available options and individual- 
ized strengths and interests, the development of skills 
to meet their goals becomes critical. Thus, pupils 



were placed in specific independent livbg skill clas- 
ses to develop '^ompetenctes in the myriad of areas 
that support autonomous self-directed and successful 
community living. 

Development of the Plan 
An essential element of community adapt 'Mon is 
the generation of plans of action that are eventually 
enacted successfully. If one has a goal, it cannot be 
realized without planning and consequent action. 
Pupils were therefore encouraged to develop actiou 
plans to meet their goals and supported and assisted 
in the enactment of these plans. Contingency plan- 
ning was emphasized as students were guided in 
developing alternate plans (Plan A, Plan B, and Plan 
C), all of which might be directed toward the same 
goal. One of the goals of the OT-ILST p) ngram was 
to assist the pupil in fmding the co*jrage to cope and 
continue to strive for independence even if Plan A 
fails. The availability of Plans B and C provided an in- 
centive. 

If occupational therapy trainees are to foster their 
ability to use this model of occupational therapy inde- 
pendent li^ ing skills service provision, they must grasp 



Process 
Dimension 



Content Dimension 



Daily Living 



Leisure 



Social Communication 



Prevocational 
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of self 



Knowledge 
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Development 
of skill 



Development 
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Figure 7 Matrix of Content and Process Dimensions of the Curriculum 
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^ Development of Skills 
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TRANSITION SKILLS 
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> Knowledge of Options 
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Transistion 



Figure 8. The model of occupational therapy independent living skills service provision. 
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^A««iicii«tuieo« the swvices provided. As thc 
*'TrI«8 WMMt. the process is oogpmg. 

SJ^SdSop-eatXhc or she -^ts«nu^ 
^SSSm ittle (knowledge of selO- The 

SLSKfowcompoi^ P^'*^ 

!«^kUb oiiiied iBBghU into new mle^ 
SL?SESSdkSto perform the .ctnoty and 

^SS^rfOptions. such as visiting vanous 
ui««wkeesneededtonioveaw»yfromasinct- 

iSSmode « which several goals could be at- 

i 4»d simultaneously. ^jch the learning 

To iBustratc the manner in wbch the 

described by Pennington was appUed to the 
"SX^J^ skills, each of the pnon^ 
^SSSmnareas that was focused upon in service 

'^'"'"^^nTr^I^^-hwt Social Communicauon, 
delivery wiU be described. Sfl«ai^ 

Daih Living, Prevocational, and Uisurc. 
S gid^inSch domain and specific lesson plans are 
provided in Appendixes C and D. 
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Z leture plans for weekends and after schocL ta^ 
Zdualaed plans were shared with group member 
S s^Sn which accurate feedback was provided 



Social Communication 
The maior focus of the social communication 
g^w^o^rovidethepupilswiththeoppor^^^ 

rT««nZ leadershio skills. To foster social skiUs, 



situadooi. Thercdprocticneao on^ Z,^^d 
S«d^uoon another individual was analyzed and 

EngiemenTinroleplayingofsituations 
S^SdtSkdasimportantbut^e^fuj 
^S^SZa to take risks « trying out new styles o 
JS^M^Oon in a non-threatening environment 
S:^^ of Skill.). AppUcation of these new 
SiSScsituationswasthe final outcome. For 

example, asking someone to the prom. 
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in order to assess whether the plan was. indeed, realis- 
tic 

Prevocatioiial SUIb 
The prevocational skills group was designed to 
facilitate occupational choice, a critical developmen- 
tal task faced by adolescents (Ginsberg, 1971). Essen- 
tial work habits and skill training relative to vocational 
success were addressed. Prior to selecting an occupa- 
tion, pupils invested time in e3q>loring their own inter- 
ests, work values, and skills to create a goodn^-of- 
fit between the individual's skills and bterests and the 
requirements of the vocation he or she chooses to p'lr- 
sue. Experiencing a sense of cbaUenge and enjoyment 
in one's work is paramount to job satisfaction. Stu- 
dents began exploring their own interests and options 
through a number of methods: attending career fibns, 
visiting job sites, or listening to guest speakers with 
disabilities who were employed. Responding to job 
advertisements, participating in mock mterviews, and 
developing resumes enabled students to acquire skills 
for job searches. Students also enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity to participate in Regional Occupation Plans 
(ROP). Development of plans for employment, 
volunteer work, or continuing education occurred in 
collaborating with teachers, parents, and profes- 
sionals from the community. 

Parent Groups 

One of the most significant elements of the ser- 
vices provided in connection with this pupil personnel 
training grant was the inclusion of parents in transi- 
tion programming. As a child progresses from 
primary to secondary education and on to adult life, 
the parent will serve as the most consistent and in- 
vested advocate. Studies have shown that Camily- 
friend networking has contributed to a high success 
rate in obtaining employment (Bellamy, 1^5). Thus 
parents can play a major rde in supporting the mde- 
pendent functioning of their children. 

Bridging the high school program with the com- 
munity based services that wiO exist for their child 
after granduating is both a primary and difficult task 
for parents. Occupational therapy trainees needed to 
develop competency in helping parents to competent- 
ly execute this responsibility, lliroughout the educa- 
tional process, parents are faced with a myriad of 
concerns and decisions concerning the future of their 
child. Compounding this confusion is the fact that 
parents' own values and expectations for their child 
can be stifled by a lack of kno^edge of the potential 



options available in the community (Halpem, 1985). 
Therefore an accurate and detailed understanding of 
the high school program in ^ch the student par- 
ticipates and the extensive adult community services 
which are available L essential to assist with parent 
decision making. Consequently, m understanding, 
available options, parents' own expectations can be 
enhanced, thus positively impacting their child's fu- 
ture. 

The parent group that was organized as part of the 
OT-ILST program was established as one avenue 
through which parents could acquire the information 
needed to make informed decisions for their adoles- 
cents, to grasp the intricacies of community service 
provision, as well as to gain realistic perspectives on 
their child's future capacity for independence. The 
development of a parent advisory board as well as 
parent responses on the initial needs assessment were 
instrumental in targeting specific topics vdiich were 
important to attaining the above goals. Providing 
education on topics pertaining to transition, address- 
ing the social needs of adolescents, and networking 
with community agencies were three themes iden- 
tified as priorities for coverage. Two methods were 
utilized to address these themes: Bimonthly meetings 
addressed educational topics and provided an oppor- 
tunity for parents to network and socialize with other 
parents (Appendix E), and newsletters alerted 
parents to community and school events important for 
transition were published (Appendix F). 

Interagency NctworkinE 

Interagency networking, a comprehensive and col- 
laborative approach to assuring that students con- 
tinue to receive the services which they need f obowing 
graduation is a new direction at the federal and sute 
levels. The bridge connecting schools with com- 
munity agencies must be buih at the local levels. Es- 
tablishing a community networking agen^ was the 
(hird focus of the OT-ILST Center. Asuiv^ofthe 
community agencies wbidx participate in fostering the 
transition of the students in the prcgect constituted the 
initial step toward networking. Services provided, 
mechanisms for referrals, family services, as well as 
the agencies' perception of their role in transition 
were documented and provided the groundwork for 
establishmg the network. Personal contacts with rep- 
resentatives from each agency were established. Fuud 
plans are to organize monthly interagency networking 
meetings. 
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Conclusion 



This manual has provided a model program with 
guidelines on how occupatkmal therapy students caa 
be prepared to provide school- based transition ser- 
vices to hi^ school students with severe disabilities. 
Conteny inrludfd the raf^^nk' ^ such programming, 
the specific didactic and practica educational ex- 
periences that constituted the occupation?! therapy 
pupa personnel training prognm, and the competen- 
cies that were mastered by the trainees. One of the 
unique features of the Model Pupil Personnel Train- 
ing Program is that its development also entailed the 
establishment of a service model for provision of high 



school transition services to youth with disa bi lities by 
occupational therapists. Guidelines on the essential 
features of this service model were woven into the 
fabric of the manuaL We would hope that this manual 
will serve to encourage university curricular to 
prepare occupational therapists for the critical role 
they can play in high school transition planning and 
assist school administrators in grasping the services 
that occupational therapists, so trained, are uniquely 
qualified to provide to their high school students with 
disabilities. 
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APPENDIX A: NEEDS ASSESSMENTS 



STUDENTS^ NEEDS ASSESSMENTS 



Name 

Single 

Ethnicity: 
Asian 
Black 



Married 



Hispanic 

White 

Other 



Who lives with you? 

Mother Father 

Sister 

Brother 



How many? 
How many? 



Other (please specify) 
v/here do you live? 

Apartment 

House 

Institution 



Co-op Home 

Are you a registered voter? 
What is your disability? 



Age 



Sex 



Grade 



Divorced 



Separated 



Stepparent 



Are you in a self-contained classroom? 
Are yuu in a mainstreamed classroom? 
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Are you in a mains treamed classroom? 

Considering all aspects of your life, how happy are you? (Circle one) 

Very unhappy Unhappy So-so Happy Very Happy 

In general, how satisfied are you with the way you spend your life these 
days? (Circle one) 

Very unsatisfied Unsatisfied So-so Satisfied Very Satisfied 

On a scale of 1 to 10, how independent do you think you are? 

Very Dependent Very Independent 

123456789 10 

List some of your future goals. They may relate to school, play, work, 
friends, family and anything else you may think of. 



Do you -currently employ an attendant? 

If so, what type? Live-in Part-time Driver 

Full - time Reader Other 



Do you need help doing your homework? 

If so, what kind of help? ^ 

Who helps you? Attendant Family member Teacher 

Othei: 

Would you like to talk to an older adult like yourself who lives 
independently and has a job? 

Would you like to talk to another adult like yourself about your 
feelings regarding being disabled? 

Have you ever heard of the Department of Rehabilitation? 

Are you a client? 

What do you think the Department of Rehabilitation is? What is it 
supposed to do? 

Do you receive services from any of the following? 

DR SSI 

OT PT 

etc . 
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Lis^^i, below are a number of activities '»hich people do. Please place 
an "X" in the appropriate column tc -nswer the questions below. 

I need a lot of help This question 

from others to do I need some I can do does not 
this activity help it alone apply to me 



Grooming myself 

Dressing myself 

Using the bathroom 

Feeding myself 

Using telephone 

Bathing myself 

Managing money 
(do arithmetic, 
budgeting, etc.) 

Conserving 
physical energy 

Solve problems/ 
make decisions 

Prepare a meal 

Shop for groceries 

Drive car/take a 
driver's test 

Use public 
transportation 

Go on a job 
interview 

Fill out forms 

Find a job 

Clean my room 

Wash cloches 

Schedule time 



Would you like to be able to do any of tha following activities better? 
Grooming ayself Dressing myself 

Using the bathroom Feeding myself 

Using telephone Bathing myself 

Managing money (do arithmetic, budgeting, etc. 



Conserving physical energy 
Prepare a meal 

Drive car/take a driver's test 

Go on a Job Interview 

Find a job 

Wash clothes 

Make friends 

Eot in a restaurant 

Date 

Enjoy your spare r*me 



Solve problems/make decisions 

Shop for groceries 

Use public transportation 

Fill out forms 

Clean my room 

Schedule time 

Be in public comfortably 

Meet new people 

Take a trip 

Talk to your teachers 



Which of the following would you like to know more about? 

Doing volunteer work Getting counseling services 

Getting a job Going to college 

Legal affairs Your disabilities 

How to apply for SSI How to budget 

Adaptive equipment 

How to communicate with family and friends 
Sex and disability 



Do you have any of these problems? 
My parents don't understand me 
My teachers don't understand me 
I don't have enough friends 
My parents over -protect me 

I can't get around in my house or neighborhoou because of my disability 
Tbare aren't enough leisure activities I can do 

Do you feel comfortable asking your teacher or classmates for help? 

Do you like the courses you are taking? 

Do you think the courses you are taking are important? 

On break, which do you do? 

Talk to frienas Be alone Read 

Are you satisfied with your school performance? 
Are you a good student? 



ERIC 
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F*JRENTS' NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
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Dear Parent, 

This needs assessment is designed to give us two types of 
information to help us design the occupational therapy program at 
Savanna High School. First, this form will allow you to tell us what 
you think your child's needs are to make him or her mere independent. 
Second I this form will allow you to tell us the kinds of services you as 
a parent with a disabled child may need. 

Your forthrightness in completing this form will be appreciated. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 

Name Age Sex 

Single Married Divorced Separ^»ted 

Ethnicity: 

Asian 

Black 



Hispanic 

White 

Other 



How many people live with you? 



What are their relationships uo you? 

Where do you live? Apartment House 

Are you a registered voter? 

Is your child registered to vote? 

What is your child's disability? 



How long has he/she been disabled? 



Is your child in a self-contained or mainstreamed classroom? (Please 
circle) 



Considering all aspects of your child's life, how happy do you chink 
he/she is? (Circle one) 

Very unhappy Unhappy So-so Happy Very Happy 

In general, how satisfied do you think your child is with the way he/she 
spends his/her life these days? (Circle one) 

Very unsatisfied Unsatisfied So-so Satisfied Very Satisfied 

On a scale of 1 to 10, how independent do you think your child is? 

Very Dependent Very Independent 

123456789 10 

What do you think your child's future goals are? 



Do you currently employ an attendant for your child? 

If so. what type? Live-in Part-time Driver 

Full-time Reader Other 



The following are some areas that have been identified as problems by 
people who use attendants. Are and of these problems for you? 
(Circle all that apply) 

a. Knowing your child's needs and abilities to allow you to hire 
an appropriate attendant 

b. Writing a job description 

c. Knowing where to look for attendants 

d. Selecting and hiring an attendant 

e. Training an attendant 

f . Time organization and planning 

g. Ability to deal with financial arrangements with the attendant 

h. Assertive communication of you and your child's needs and wants 

i. Ability to deal with problems in the employer/attendant or 
child/attendant relationship 

j Finding back-up attendants 
k. Firing an attendant 
1. Other. Explain 

Have you heard of the Department of Rehabilitation? 

Is your child a client of the Department of Rehabilitation? 

What is the Department of Rehabilitation supposed to do? 



Check the services which your child receives. 
DR SSI 



OT PT 

etc . 



Listed below are a number of activities that people with disabilities 
may need help to do. Please place an "X** in the appropriate column 
regarding your disabled child. 

Needs a lot Needs some Can do Does not 
of help help it alone apply 

Grooming self 

Dressing self 

Using bathroom 

Feeding self 

Using telephone 

Bathing self 

Managing money (do 
arithmetic, budgeting, etc.) 

Conserving physical energy 

Solve problems /make decisions 

Preparing a meal 

Shopping for groc<iries 

Driving a car/taking a 
driver's test 

Using public transportation 
Going on a job interview 
Filling out forms 
Finding a job 
Clean his/her room 
Washing clothes 
Scheduling time 
Making friends 
Being in public comfortably 



Eating in a restaurant 
Dating 

Meeting new people 
Taking a trip 
Enjoying spare time 
Talking to teachers 

Would you like for your child to receive more information/training 
regarding the following? Check those which apply. 

Getting a job Getting counseling 

Doing volunteer work Going to college 

Legal affairs His/her disability 

How to apply for SSI How to budget 

Adaptive equipment Sex and disability 

How to communicate with family and friends 

Do you think your child needs assistance in any of the following tasks? 

Communicating misunderstandings with parents 

Communicating misunderstandings with teachers 

Developing new friendships 

Dis cussing whether parents are over -protective 

Getting around in house or neighborhood because of disability 

Finding leisure *.ctivities he/she can engage in 

Asking teacher or classmates for assistance 

Are you satisfied with the child's school performance? 

Do you think your child is a good student? 

**re there any needs your child has which we have not identified? If so, 
please identify them. 
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The next several questions refer to possible needs and fer^lings of 
parents of children with disability. Vour honesty in answering these 
questions will help us design a program that will better meet your and 
your child's needs. This infomation is strictly confidential. You do 
not have to answer those questions you wish not to answer, but your 
thoroughness would be greatly appreciated. 

How would you describe your emotional attitude toward your child's 
disability? 

Disbelief Anger Acceptance 

Other (Please specify) 

It is natural for parents t^ get angry at their children. Parents of 
children with disability sometimes feel guilty about being angry at 
their children. 

Do you ever get angry at your child? Yes No 

Do you feel guilty when angry? Yes No 

How do you handle that anger? 

I don't 

I exercise 

I take it out on my child 

I express the anger to my child 

I take it out on another child 

Other (Please specify) 

Do you participate in a support group of parents of disabled children? 
Yes No 



Would you be interested in such a group? Yes No 

Does having a disabled child create any of these problems for you? 

No time to myself 

No time for leisure activity 

No time to be alone with spouse 

Not enough time for other children 

Not enough rest 

Can't work 



Are you utilizing any of the following services? 
Social Security (SSI or SSDI) 

Department of Public Social Services (General Relief, AFDT, Food 

Stamps, Medi-Cal) 
Department of Rehabilitation 

Other (Please specify) 

Have you tried to obtain services from the following agencies? 
Social Security 

Department of Public Social Services 

Department of Rehabilitation Other 



Have you had problems with any of these agencies? If so, please specify 
agency and problems. ^ 

Who helps take care of your disabled child? (Please specify 
relationship, i.e., husband, child) 

Do yDu feel that you are getting enough help? Yes No 

Is the responsibility distributed equally? Yes No 

How do you think other family members respond to your child's disability^ 
Anger ^ ' 

Acceptance 

Shame 

Embarrassment 

Other (Please specify) 



Are there any needs you have pertaining to your disabled child that you 
would like help with? Specify 



Are there any emotional issues you would like to deal with reeardine 
your disabled child? Specify 
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TEACHER AND STAFF NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



The needs assessment is designed to allow us to develop an 
occupational therapy Independent Living Program that will allow all of 
us at Savanna High School to better meet the needs of the disabl i 
student population. It is our goal to complement, not duplicate, the 
services already being provided by you. 

We would benefit greatly in our efforts if you would fill out the 
following form. Ve have listed several goals/tasks that can 
characterize an ILS Program Curriculum. Please place and "X" in the 
appropriate slot indicating your assessment of the need for provision of 
each activity. Your cooperation and input are greatly appreciated. 
Thank you. 

Isn't 
provided, 
needs 
to be 
but only 

Is being Is provided Not should be 

provided but needs provided Doesn't provided 
adequately more but needs need by 
_^ already emphasis to be to be Spec . Ed. 

Achieve academic 
success 

Academic skills 

Communication skills 

Making friends/ 
keeping friends 

Identify needs 
and resources 

Identifying options 

Solving problems/ 
making decisions 

Setting and 
achieving f oais 

Developing judgment 

Managing personal crises 
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Developing sensitivity 
to others and their 
problems 

Identifying/ developing 
interests 

Understanding one's 
personality 

Skills identification 
and analysis 

Strengths and limitations 
identification 

Career exploration 

Values classification 

Understanding disability 

Developing positive 
self-esteem 

Developing positive 
self-confidence 

Understanding/utilizing 
commimity resources 

College exploration 

Self-care skills 

Home managenent skills 

Social/recreational 
skills 



Isn't 
provided, 
needs 
to be 
but only 

Is being Is provided Nor. should be 

provided but needs provided Doesn't provided 
adequately more but needs need by 
already emphasis to be to be Spec . Ed. 
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X 



Is being Is provided Not 
provided but needs provided Doesn't 
adequately acre but needs need 
already eaphasis to be to be 

Banking & budgeting 
skills 

Classroom skills 

Prevocational skills 

Job search skills 

Time management skills 

Food preparation skills 

Safety & emergency 
skills 

Utilizing community & 
school resources to 
att< 1 goals 

Managing medical needs 

Sexuality & the disabled 

Attendant management 

consumer rights & 
consumer affairs 



Are there any needs of the students which ve did not identify and 
which you think we need to address? Please identify. 



Isn't 
provided, 

needs 

to be 
but only 
should be 
provided 
by 

Spec. Ed. 
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Grooming myself :>vessing myself 

Using the bathroom F^^^^^g ^^^^^^ 

Using telephone B^.^ing myself 

Managing money (do arithmetic, budgeting, etc. 

Conserving physical energy solve problems/n.ake decisions 

Prepare a meal ^ - 

bnop tor groceries 

Drive car/take a driver's test iico «,iKh ^ 

test Use public transportation 

Go on a job interview ^^^^ 

Find a job ^, 

Clean my room 

Wash clothes 
Make friends 
Eat in a restaurant 
Date 



Schedule time 
Be in public comfortably 
Meet new people 
Take a trip 

Enjoy your spare time Talk r/. x,^,,^ ^ u 

laiK to your teachers 



Which of the following would you like to know more about? 

Doing volunteer work letting counseling services 

* J^*' Going to college 

"^^"^ Your disabilities 

How to apply for SSI ^ow to budget 
Adaptive equipment 

How to communicate with family and friends 
Sex and disability 
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Do you have any of these problems? 
My parents don't understand me 
tty teachers don't understand me 
I don't have enough friends 
My parents over-protect me 

I can't get around in my house or neighborhood because of my disability 
There aren't enough leisure activities I can do 

you feel comfortable asking your teacher or classmates for help? 
Do you like the courses you are taking? 
Do you think the courses you are taking are important? 
On break, which do you do? 

Talk to friends Be alone Read 

Are you satisfied with your school performance? 
Are you a good student? 
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APPENDIX B: SAMPLE REPORTS 



ANAHEIM UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
501 Crescent Way 
Anaheim, California 92803 

rONFIOFNTlAL 

OrriTPATinNAr THERAPY IN nRPENDENT rfVTNa SKH LS PROHRAM 

EVALUATION SUMMARY 

Name: Yyy Yyyyy Dale: 5-12-86 

Birthdate: Age: 15 

School: Savanna High School Placement: SDC/CH 



L TESTS ADMINISTERED 

Yyy Yyyyy was assessed on the following instruments by the Occupational Therapy Independent Living 
Skills Program staff of Savanna High School in the Spring 1985. 

L The Satisfaction with Performance Scaled Questionnaire (SPSQ) 

2. The CantrU Ladder 

3. The Higfi School Personality Questionnaire {HSPQ) 

4. Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale 

5. Rotter Scale 

6. The Activity Configuration Log 

7. The Interest Checklist 

In addition, his needs in mdependent living as perceived by himself as well as by his parents were assessed 
through responses to a Needs Assessment Questionnaire. The SPSQ (instrument #1), and the CantrU Ladder 
(#2), are considered to evaluate the student's satisfaction with his current independent living status and his 
performance of tasks needed for successful mdependent living. The HSPQ (#3), the Piers-Harris Self-Concept 
Scale (#4), and the Rotter Scale (#5) are presumed to measure various traits that combine to form an overaU 
personality and the first two reflect m part the extent to which the student perceives that he is accepted and 
respected by his peers. The results of these latter three assessments are important l)ecause they provide infor- 
mation about how well students adapt to and cope with their environment. Adaptation and coping skills are 
significant factors to successful transition mto mdependent living. Fmally, Hoit Activity Cc.tfiguration Log (#6) 
and the Interest Checklist (#7) provided information about how Yyy spends his time and mdicated those ac- 
tivities in ^ch he has an Interest. Information gathered from the^ assessments enabled the identification of 
Yyy*s goals and hopes for the future, his mterests, and current pattern of daily activity. 

II. RESULTS 

Results of the standardized assessments are reported in the following section. Scores falling within the 
ranges shown are suggestive of an ^'average performance.** 

Average Pcrfftrmanrg 

HSPQ 4-7 
Piers-Harris 51% 
Rotter 11-13 
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On Ibe HSPQ^ scores that fill either below 4 or above 7 are not considered to be average. There are alio 
14 different persraaltty factors that are scored on a range from 1 to 10, with the average scores for each factor 
falling between 4 and 7. 

The Pien-Hanis wnminfts 6 faictors related to self-concept: behavior, intelligence and school status, physi- 
cal appearance, anxiety, popularity, and happiness and satisfaction. The average score for each of these fac* 
tors as wen as for the overall score is 51%. 

The Rotter Scak measures locus of control Scores below 11 indicate a tendency toward a more internal 
locus of control and scores of more than 13 indicate a tendency toward a more external locus of control 

Each of the other four tests as wc: \ 9^ '*ie Needs Assessment are not standardized instruments and must be 
interpreted on an individual basis. 

Yy/s scores on ihcHSPQ fell within the average range for Factor A, Factor B, Factor D, Factor F, Factor 
G, Factor H, Factor J, Factor O, and Factor Q. Yy/s score was 9 on Factor C (Emotionally Stable, Mature, 
Faces Reality), and Factor E (Dominant, Assertive, and Stubborn). Yyy scored 8 on Factor Q3 (Self-dis- 
ciplined, Controlled, Self-respectrnj). Yyy scored 3 on Factor I (Tough Mmded, Self-reliant, Rough), and Fac- 
tor Q4 (RelaxBc!, Tranquil, Low Drive). On the Pien-Hanis, his overall self-concept score was 96%. He did 
not score significantly below the average on any scale. His score of 9 on the Rotter Scale indicates his tenden- 
cy toward a more internal locjs of control. 

m. INTERPRETATION 

A. Independenr f Jviny 9V\\U No^^< 

Yy/s parents feel that he has certain independent living skills needs. In particular, they feel he has select 
prrvocational and social communication needs. Neither Yyy nor his parents feel that he has any daily living 
skills needs. Yyy does not feel that he has any independent living skill needs, although both his parents feel that 
he is only moderately happy and only moderately satisfied with his level of independence. Yy/s score of 6 out 
of 9 on the Cantril Ladder supports this notion. 

B. Persnnaliry and Ttilerest^ 

The measures that assessed personality and self-concept suggested that Yyy has a relatively high self-es- 
teem, and views himself to be above average intellectuaUy and in popularity. The scores also suggest that he is 
relatively mature, assertive, self-reliant, self-disciplined, and relaxed. Yyy has been observed to demonstrate 
these characteristics in one-to-one contact, but has also been observed to behave disniptively when with dis- 
ruptive peers. Yyy indicated a variety of strong and casual interests on the Interest Check list, but his time log 
suggests that he plays only a spectator role in many of these activities. 

C. Futm • r.oak and Needs 

Results of Jie assessment suggest that Yyy has several independent living skill needs. His hopes for the fu- 
ture include being rich and famous with a big house and lots of cars and girl friends. Yet he still appears to 
need assklance in the areas of prevocational and social communication skills. Yy/s use of time appears to be 
quite sedentary and j& a ^pccutor nature although he indicates a range of interests. Yy/s goals for the future 
appear undeveloped and rather fantasy-oriented. Therefore the independent living skills program should em- 
phasize participation in an array of activities including home management, social communication, prevocation- 
al, and leisure activities to assist in the transition from high school to satisfying independent living. 

IV. RATIONALE 

Yyy's needs in prevocational skills and social communication skills interfere with his ability to perform at 
his maximum level of independence in the classroom and therefore require occupational therapy intervention 
for remediation. 
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V. ACTION PLAN 



1. Yyy wiB demoo^trate ability to write checks and balance checkbook 

2. Yyy will plan a minimum of one balanced meal for four people. 

3. Yyy will compose five questions appropriate to task a prospective landlord when looking for apart- 
ments. 

1. Yyy will explore and participate in five new leisure mterests. 

2! Yyy will demonstrate the ability to work independently for 1 hour despite outside distractions. 

3. Yyy will identify five possible occupations and the skills needed for successful participation in these 
occupations. 

4 Yyy will identify five strengths and five weaknesses with assistance. 

5. Yyy will explore training requirements for one possible occupation with assistance. 

1. Yyy will define and demonstrate examples of aggressive, assertive, and nonassertivc behavior in role 
playing situations. 

2. Yyy will identify and utilize appropriate behaviors in small group activities. 

3! Yyy will verbalize feelings of anger and frustration verbally as they occur, to both parents and staff. 

4. Yyy will demonstrate the ability to direct a group during group activities. 

5. Yyy will cooperate with at least two peers in planning and pving a party. 

VI. PROGRESS 

Yyy has parUcipated in the Independent Uving Skills Program since September 30, 1V86, attending a group 
once a week to address the above goals. Since that time, Yyy has disf aycd disrupUve behaviors and is resis- 
tant to parUdpate in certain tasks, espedaUy those requiring reading and writing skills. He does not seek as- 
sistance with difficult tasks but prefers to appear disinterested in the activity. He does, however, respond to 
limits and, when goaded, will partidpate. 

Yyy has demonstrated the abUity to write checks for a variety of daily expenses such as utihty Ddls. He has 
successfully balanced his mock check book with assistance. Yyy took a leadership role in a cooking activity m 
which he was active in planning the meal, composing a shopping list, cooking the meal, and deaning up the 
table and dishes. In an excrdsc of assertive behavior, Yyy demonstrated that he knew the dififerencc between 
passive, assertive, and aggressive behavior. 

Yy/s view of the future continues to be somewhat unrealistic so future groups wll emphasize realistic goal 
setting m terms of the prevocational skills mentioned in Part V, Section B. 



Jacqueline M. rein, OTR 
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^NAHEIM UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
501 Crescent Way 
Anaheim, California 92803 

rnitfFinFNTlAL 

ftrriTPATIONAf THFBAPVfNn FPF.NnF^rrLIVINr.SKlIJ/^PaOril^ 

EVALUATION SUMMARY 
N«ne: AaaAaiut Date: 1-2&-86 

Birthdatc: _/_/_ ^^e: 16 

School: Savaana High School Placement: SDOCH 



I. TESTS ADMINISTERED 

Aaa Aaaaa was assessed with th-. foUowing insijuments by the Occupational Therapy Independent Living 
Skills Program staff of Savanna Hig^i School in the Spring 1985. 

1. The Satisfaction with Performance Scaled Questiormaire {SPSQ) 

2. T)ic Centra Ladder 

3. Tbe Higft School Personality Questionnaire {HSPQ) 

4. The Piers-Harris Se^-Concept Scale 

5. The Rotier Quesdonnairt 

6. The Activity Configuration Log 

7. The Interest Checklist 

In addition, his needs in independent Uving as perceived by himself as well as by his parents were assessed 
through responses to a Needs Assessment Questionnaire. The SPSQ (instrument #1), and the Cantnl Ladder 
(#2) are considered to evaluate the student's satisfaction with his current mdependent livmg status and his 
performance of tasks neededfor successful independent Uving. TheHSPQ (#3). the Piers-Harm Self-Concept 
Scale (#4) and the Rotter Questionnait (#5) are presumed to measure various traits that combme to form an 
overall pereonaUty, the first two reHcdJng in part the extent to which the student perceives that he is accepted 
and respected by his peers. The rest • . of these Utter three assessments are important because they provide 
informaUon about how welLstudents adapt to and cope with their environment. Adaptation and copmg skills 
are significant factors to successful transiUon into ^dependent Uving. Fmai;y, the Activity Confifftration Log 
(#6) and the Interest Checklist (#7) provided information about how Aaa spends bis time and indicated those 
activities m which he has an iaterest. Information gathered from these assessments cn?bled the identificaUon 
of Aaa's goals and hopes for the future, his mterests, and current pattern of daily activity. 

II. RESULTS 

Results of the s'-Hprdized assessments are reported m the following section. Scores falling within the 
ranges shown are suggvw-ve of an "average performance." 

^virag.. Pi^rfnrmance 

HSPQ 4-7 
Piers-Harris 51% 
Rmer 11-13 

On the HSPQ, scores that fall either >clow 4 or aK)ve 7 are not considered to be average. There are also 
14 different personality factors that a. . scored on a range from 1 to 10, with the average scores for each factor 
falling between 4 and 7. 
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The Hen-Harris examines 6 factors related to sclf-conccpl: behavior, mteUigence and school status, physi- 
cal appearance, anxiety, popularity, and happiness and satisfaction. The average score for each of these fac- 
tors as well as for the overall score is 51%. 

The Rotter Scale measures locus of control. Scores below 11 bdicate a tendency toward a more internal 
Ircus of control and scores of more than D indicate i tendency toward a more external locus of control. 

Each of the other four tests as well as the Needs Assessment are not standardized instrumenU and mvsi be 
interpreted on an individual basis. 

Aaa*s scores on the HSPQ fell into the average range on all factors except Factors B (Concrete Thinking, 
Less InteUigcnt), 3; C (Emotionally Suble, Mature), 8; D (Undemonstrative Inactive), 3; E (Dominant. Asser- 
tive). 8; J (Guarded, Internally Restrained), 9\ O (Self-assured, Free of Guilt) and Q2 (Sclf-sufiTident, Resour- 
ceful), 8; and 04 (Relaxed, Tranquil, Low Active), 2. On the Piers-Harris, his ovcraD self-concept score was 
above average, 71%. Aaa did fall significanlly below average on Factor II (InteUectual and School Status \ 25% 
and Factor III (Physical Appearance and Attributes), 25%. Aaa's score of 12 on the Rotter Scale indicates that 
he tends to havr a ba!ai.:ed locus of control 

III. INTERPRETATION 

A. Independe nt Living Skills pH^ 
Aaa reported that he is very satisfied with his independent living status, while his parents stated that they 
are only relatively satisfied with his performance in indep^ndent living tasks. Both Aaa and his parents feel 
that he needs help with daily living tasks (eg., budgeting, cooking), social communication, and prevocational 
skills. Observations of Aaa indicate that he does not ask questions when he does not understand, but is atten- 
tive and willing to learn. On the Cantril Ladder, Aaa's score of 7 indicates that he is relatively dissatisfied with 
his independent living status. 

B. Personality and Intftrpy^ 

The measures that asse/ised personality ?od self-concept suggested that Aaa views himself to be below 
average in Intellectual and School Status and relatively anxious. The scores also suggest that he tends to have 
an above- average self-esteem. Aaa has a wide range of mterests although he participates m only a few of those 
activities regularly. 

C. Future Pmak and Ni^ed^ 

Results of the assessmei^; s*>ggest that Aaa has numerous independent living skill needs. His hopes for the 
future are to get a job and get married. Yet, he stiU appears to need assistance m the areas of daily living, 
prevocational, and sodal communication skills. Although he expresses strong interests in an variety of leisure 
activities, his participation in these activities is lii. xitoafew. Therefore, the independent living skills program 
should emphasize participation in an array of activities including daily living, social communication, and leisure 
activities within the o Tununity and prevocational aciivilies. Additionally, Aaa would benefit from goal orien- 
tation activities that can -assist him in making the transition from high school to satisfying mdependent living. 

IV. RATIONALE 

Aaa's needs in daily living skills, prevocational skills, and social communication skills interfere with his 
ability to perform at his maximum level of independence in the classroom and therefore require occupational 
therapy intervention for remediation. 

^\ ACTION PLAN 

A. DailvLivin|T5;ifmc 

1. Aaa will plan one balanced meal without assistance. 

2. Aaa will be able to prepare a dish from a recipe without assistance. @#1 « Aaa will plan a monthly 
budget based on minim;in) wage without assistance. 

3. Aaa will participate in a conununity-sponsored activity for four weeks, once each week. 

4. wiU take the bus from the school to this aaivity without assistance. 
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5. Aaa will lead the group during three cooking activities. 



B. Prgvnr:irirmiil5;irfl1< 

1. Aaa will be able to identify four strengths and four weaknesses. 

2. Aaa will be aUe to fill out a job application without assistance. 

3. Aaa will identify four jobs of interest to him 

4. Aaa will identify four skills required for each of these jobs. 

5. Aaa will realistically evaluate the potential of each job cateijory he has chosen. 

6. Aaa will mterview one person currently working ui each job category : jcnlificd above that he feels is 
a realistic opticHt 

C Sncial rnmnnm;carinn Slrillc 

1. Aaa will ask for help/daiification &s needed 

Z Aaa will initiate one appropriate omversation with his peers per group. 

3. Aaa will evaluate his appearance and dress once per week for its effectiveness. 

VI. RE JOMMENDATIONS 

In order to achieve these goals, Aaa will participate b the Occupational Therapy Independent Living Skills 
Program at Savanna High School. It is recommended that Aaa participate 

ffO" to . This plan 

will be reviewed at the next Individualzed Education Plan meeting. 



Vickie Pennington, M A., 

OTR Occupational Therapy Program Coordinator 



Student Date Parent or Guardian Date 



Special Education '^cacher Date Other 

Date 
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APPENDIX C: POTENTIAL lEP GOALS 



PREVOCATIONAL SKILLS 



Knowledge of Self 

1. Complete a frmSmnm of three personality inventories 

2. Complete a mmimnm of three skills bventories 

3. Complete a t«»«ifnnm of one career/interest bventory 

4. Discussion in a small group a mSnifnutn of three strengths and three areas of improvement. 

5. Complete the 'Streng^ and Limitations List" 

6. Complete a wttrtimnm of one values bventory 

7. Discuss m a small group how values influence career choice 

8. Write one paragraph &ich describing personality, skills, values, and mterests 

9. Participate in a videotape session discus^ng skills, personality, values, and interests 

10. Participate in a feedback session with peers about the videotape sessions 

11. Identify ten good work habits m a smaU group discussion 

12. Identify a mmtnuim of five reasons good ^'ork habits are important 

13. Describe personal work habits that are ot^r ^s and those that need imprcmng 

14. List, without cueing, five work skill streng^ -iS a^d five work skills that need tc be improved 

15. List and discuss five reasons for setting prevocational goals 

Knowledge of Options 

1 . Research a minimum of thijc careers of interest 

2. Complete a Career I^^ifonration Sheet on each of the three careers (trainmg, education, and skills 
needed for e;iCh job) 

3. Interview a niinimny i of one employer over the phone for career in/ormation 

4. Visit a minimum of one employer at the work ute and interview for career information 

5. Discuss information obtained m interview with employer 

6. Compile a list of j<'4> support agencies m conununity 

7. Visit a tninimiiftt of One job r '^)port agency in the conmsunity 

8. Discuss visit to job support a^ in smaU group 

9. Compile a list of job training agencies m the community 

10. Visit a y«inww»m of one jo'^ traiving agency in small group 

11. Discuss visit to job traiiking agency in small group 

Development of Skills 

1. Complete a "Job Fact Sheet" 

2. List a minimum of ten Want Ad word** to know 

3. Find two jobs of interest b the Want Ads 

4. Obt^ written references from three different people 

5. List a mtnmnm of tin job application words to know 

6. Complete a minimum of two joi> applications without assistance 

7. Write a resume ^th assistance 

8. Write a cover letter to an employer with assistance 
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9. list five appropriate and five inappropriate behaviors in a videotaped mock job interview 

10. Demonstrate the five appropriate behaviors in a videotaped mock job mterview 
IL Participate in a group feedbadc session about mock job interviews with peers 

12. Identify methods for improving work habitft 

13. Participate in a mmSmntn of two group work skills activiries and discuss the skills needed for each ac- 
tivity 

14. Exfahnt a mmimntn qi thrcc appropriate work habits and behaviors throughout each work skills ac- 
tivity 

15. Participate in a «i«ntmnm of two individual work skills activities an J discuss the skills needed for each 
activity 

16. Identify methods for improving work skills (listed in #4 SelQ 

17 List and discuss in a small group five reasons to get along with co- workers and supervisors 

18. Participate in a mmimnin of three videotaped role playing situations where co-worker and supervisor 
relations are a probiem 

19. Demonstrate the ability to follow throu^ on job leads from a minimum of two of the following sour- 
ces; newspapers, journals or q»a g a7i"e^ job placement agencies, telephone directory 

20. Write thank-you notes to all employers vAko visit the class, after site visits, after phone conversations, 
and after volunteer placements where applicable. 

21. Participate in a mimmnm of one volunteer placement 

22- Teach one work I'kills activity of choice to small group of peers 

23. Participate in feedback session with peers about teaching activity 

24. Practice taking a miniimim of one general employment test 

25. E)diibit a mmlm^fm of three appropriate work habits and behaviors throughout each work skills ac- 
tivity 

26. Take the bus to aid from a job-related outing independently 

27. Demonstrate the ability to solve problems that mi^t arise on the job 

28. Demonstrate die ability to follow through with plans to achieve prevocational goals 



Action Plan 



1. List work-related goals 

2. Compare work goals to previously listed work goals 

3. Discuss whether work goals are appropriate and/or realistic 

4. Design ^ realistic occupational plan 

5. Develop Action Plan A for achieving those goals 

6. Develop Action Plan B in case Action Plan A doesn't work 

7. List persons/agencies in the community who can assist in the implementing of the Action Plans upon 
graduation 

8. Find a job of interest available in the community 

9. Apply for that job 

10. Interview for that job 

11. Utilize knowledge of job training agencies to improve work skills if necessary prior to achieving work 
goals 



SOCIAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



Knowledge of Self 



1* Participate in videotaped role playing situation regarding currenii stressful situation 
2. Participate in a discussion receiving feedback about the videotaped sessions 
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3. Teach a small group of peers an activity of choice 

4. Participate in a feedback session about performance as a group leader 

5. Participate in a feedback session about behavior as a group member 

6. Identify social conununicatiott skills, strengths, and limitations 

7. Participate in a small group discussion about different types of disabilities 

8. List and discuss a minimum of five reasons why you should respect other human beings 

9. Discuss why social conmiunication skills are important 

10. Express a minim^itn of ouc positive statement about self during each session 

11. Express a minimum of one positive statement about group members during each session 

12. Discuss in small group of peers how other people see you 

13. Discuss in smaD group of peers importance of listening sidlls 

14. List and discuss five reasons for setting social communication skills goals 

15. Through the use of activities, identify and explore values in the areas of dating, friendship, and life 
satisfaction 

16. Identify three choices made in the last w^k and discuss the values underlying these deds: jns 

17. Identify one setback in the last 3 months, list three lessons you have learned from that experience 

Kr owledge of Options 

1. Identify and discuss five assertive, aggressive, and passive behaviors in smaU group s'^ations 

2. Identify the appropriate behavior for a minimum of five different social situations 

3. Participate in smaU group discussion about different types of disabilities 

4. Discuss in a small group how persons can compensate socially for lack of skUls in some other a^cas 

5. Identify appropriate behaviors for answerinf and asking questions on the telephone 

6. Participate in a minimum of two phone calls to sodal/leisure agencies for information about services 
available 

7. Identify a minimum of five support agencies in the community 

8. Identify one of the agencies that could be providing you a service currently 

9. Discuss in a small group the effect of "body language" in social situations 

10. Discuss m small group of peers the importance of listening skills 

11. List and discuss five reasons for setting sodal communication skills goals 

12. Given hypothetiial situations at home, school, ana dating, role play different responses one cou^d 
give. 

13. Participate in feedback regarding the effect ci those reqx^nses on other individuals. 

Development of SIdiis 

1. Participate in a videotaped roleplaying situation demonstrating; examples of assertive, aggressive, and 
passive behavicm. 

2. Teach a small group of peers and activity of choice 

3. Participate in a minimum of two activity groups led by peers 

4. Participate in a feedback session about behavior as a group member 

5. Participate in a mmStn^im of two role playing situations on the telephone 

6. Participate in a minimum of two phone calls to sodal/leisure agencies for information about services 
available 

7. Participate in one small group field trip for social or leisure acdvities 

8. Obtain the services available from that agency 

9. Demonstrate the ability to soWe problems that might arise in social situations 

10. Demonstrate the ability to follow through with plans to achieve stated goals in the area of social om- 
munication 

11. Participate in role playing situations acting out different body language situations 

12. Utilize good body language in all small group activities 
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13. Utilize good listening sldUs in aL! small group ac ivities 

Development of a Plan 

1. list social oommunication skiDs goab 

2. Identify m ethods and options for adiieving social conununication skills goals 

3. Participate sucGessfoIty in these two new social/leisure activities 

4. Participate m one small group field trip for a social or leisure activity 

5. Obtain die services available from that agency 

6. Demonstrate the ability to follow through with plans to achieve stated social communication skills goals 

7. Identify a realistic difficult social situation at work. Based on previous skills, develop two plans on how 
to respond 

8. Carry out number 7 for situation at home m personal life 



DAIl Y LIVING SKIL LS 



Knowledge of Self 

1. Keep a daily grooming and hygiene chart 

2. List personal care activities that are of interest to learn 

3. List and discuss five reasons for setting daily living skills goals 

4. Identify all home care activities that need to be performed in 1 week. Identify which activities are of 
interest to learn. 

5. Identify personal care tasks that require assistance and discuss why they require assistance 

6. Same as number 6 for home 

7. Same as number 6 for school 

8. List three preferences fi>r independent living (i.e., location, type of ri:sidence) 

9. Identify what type of clothing is your preference 

10. List five personal fi nancial demands associated with living independently 

11. List five reasons to vote 



Knowledge of Options 

1. At a grocery store, select 1)est buys** when given similar items of different brands in amounts of less 
that$S,$10,or$2S 

2. Identify the difference between appropriate and mappropriate dress in five different social situations 

3. List a minimum of ten good grooming and hygiene habits 

4. Demonstrate knowledge of physical fitness, nutrition, and weight control; a. make a chart of weekly 
exerdse plan, and b. make a chart of daily calorie intake) 

5. Discuss in a small group of peers citizenship rights and responsibilities 

6. List a minimum of five independent living support agencies in the community 

7. Following visits to the community t ndcs, discuss the various services offered with a small group of 
peers. Determine if any could be useful 

8. Discuss a visit to the Social Security Office with a small group of peers. 

9. Vtaii and meet with a counselor in the Social Security Ac ministration Office 

10. Discuss Social Security benefits which apply to you new and the future 

11. Discuss the visit to the Social Security office with a small group of peers 

12. Demonstrate knowledge of traffic ru^es and safety practices 
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13. Scan weekly newspaper for bving situations. Discuss various options b Uvina 

14. Discuss two alternatives to weekly shopping 

15. Discuss alternative methods to baking 

16. Identify three problems when performing daily activities and problem solving alternatives 



Development of Skills 



6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



1. Atagrocerystore..dentifymoneyandmakechangeforpurchasesofupto$25 $50 orSlOO 

2. Conduaparchasesofupto$25utiliziagcouponstowardpurchases *^'»^'°'"00 

3. Purchase items up to $25 utilizing a mock checking account 

4. Utihze a calculator to keep check book balanced 

5. Open and utilize a checking account 
Complete tax forms and calculate taxes or identify alternative methods 
Demonstrate appropriate dress for a job interview in an area of mterest 
wflubit proper grooming and hygiene icf the work place 
Demonstrate knowledge of common iUness prevention and treatment 

n ^^Hit^'^" l'^' '"T'**' l»y**o«ogical demands of marriage and family life 

11. Purchase the food for one balanced meal for four people ui-muymc 

12. f"P«"^as»aJlgroupin'-hccookingofonebalM 

ty onto card files, and b. demonsL-,te the ability to follow simple redpes ^ 

13. Cook one balanced meal independently 

14. Demonstrate appropriate table manners 

15. Demonstrate the ability to dean kitdien area uid kitchen utensils 

16. Demonstrate the abiUty to utilize adaptive kitchen equi- mem safely 

17. Demonstrate the abiUty to store food properly 

18. At a laundromat, demonstrate the ability to wash dothing made of difTerent materials 

19. Demonstrate the abijty to iron dothes made from different types of mate^ 
M. Perform smiple mending tasks 

21. Demonstrate the ability to operate all basic home appliances safely 

n£ ^ uv .''*"P°«*'!°° f to from the grocery store independency ^ 
Utihzc pubhc transportauon for all daily living responsibilities independeSy 

the dnvers hcense exam and drive a car. a. pass written test and get pertnit. and b. pass drivang 

26. Operate an electric wcclchairbdependently and safely 

27. Complete a minimum of two apartment applications without assistance 

28. Complete a typical budget for one person for 1 month without assistance 
^mplcte a typical budget for one person for J month making minir.um wage. 
Complete a budget for the "move in" costs for an average two-bedroom apaLent m the area 

Development of Plan 

1. List grooming and hygiene goals 

2. Plan a minimum of one balanced meal for four people 

3. Cook one balanced meal mdependently 

4. Demonstrate the ability to solve problems that arise in all daily living situations 

5. In conjuncuon with parents, develop at least two plans for living situations foUowing graduaUot 



22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 



29. 
30. 
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LEISURE SKILLS 



Knowledge of Salf 

L Complete a minimum of two bterest inventories 

2. List a wiintmiim of five reasons why leisure activities are impoklant 

3. Oioose two leisure activities of bterest and write a paragraph on each entitled *! will enjoy participat- 
ing in because..." 

4. List five leisure activities and identify whether they ire performed alone or with others 

5. List five leisure activities and identify whether they are sedentary or active 

6. Discuss in a small group how leisure skills affect one's quality of life 

Knowledge of Options 

1. Visit a minimum of three leisure activity sites, e.g., ice skating 

2. rink, bowling aOey, etc 

3. Compile a list of leisure agencies in the community 

4. Participate in a small group discussion about different leisure activities 

5. Watch a fibn about a new sport or hobby, eg., skiing, sailing, horseback riding, etc. 

6. Research a mmiwu ym of three leisure activities 

7. Interview a minimum of one individual over the phone regarding leisure skills 

8. Visit a minimum of one agency providing leisure activities in the community, e.g., YMCA, parks and 
recreation 

9. Go to a hobby store and choose a new activity to buy 
Development of Skills 



1. Teach a small group of peers a leisure activity of choice 

2. Telephone one leisure setting to learn about what they offer 

3. Participate in a minin um of tv/o leisure activities m the co umunity and discuss five sk^ needed for 
each activity 

4. List the skills necessary for a leisure activity of choice 

5. Complete one hobby activity chosen at a hobby store 

6. Develop a phone list for the phone numbm of friends to contact regarding ppjtidpati on in leisure ac- 
tivities 

7. Participate in one new activity of choice that can be performed independently 

8. Participate in one new activity of choice that is free 

9. Participate in one new activity of choice that requires others to perform 

Development of Plan 



1. Develop a plan for participating in two leisure activities 

2. Develop a leisure plan for 1 month 

3. Develop a leisure plan for Christmas and Easter vacations 

4. Discuss whether leisure goals are realistic m icnns of time, skills, and money 

5. List persons who can participate in each leisure -activity with you 

6. Discuss as a js^oup a leisure activity in whic^ you may participate and develop a plan to participate in 
that activity 
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APPENDIX D: LESSON PLANS 



Jeanne Jackson 
Carolyn Snyder 
Vickie Pennington 
Jeanne Zobel 
Jeanne Locke 
Luiza Wilson 
Jacquelme Fein 



Contrihutors 



Linda Watson 
Judy Dona 
Susan Schmidt 
Laura Steel Fitter 
Agnes Harai 
Allyn Rankin 
Shelley Sutfin 



Knowledge of Self 



These activities assist the students with gaimng a better uiderstanding and acceptaL:? their assists and 
Umiiaiions and the assets and limitations of their peers. 



Prevocational Skills Activity 

Objective: Students will gain an awareness of important work skills and their strengths and limitation^ in this 
area 

Materials: Lists ofwork performance skills, paper, pendk 
Activity: 

1. In a small group, discuss v^at prevocational skills are, how everyone has different skills, and the impor- 
tance of being aware of one's strengths and limitation'; in this area 

2. Discuss the following list of work performance skills 

a. Endurance: How long you work on an activity 

b. Dexterity: The ability to manipulate objects 
c Accuracy: How correct your work is 

d. Speed and Pacing: How fast and smoothly your work flows 

e. Tool Use« Awareness, and Safety: Knowle<4c of potential hazards and necessary precautions 

f. Decisionmaking: Choosing between two or more alternatives 

g. Following and Remembering Oral and Written Directions: Understanding, carrying out and 
remembering ^9Am to do 

h. Learning New Skills and Routmes: Ability to adapt to changes in your job 

i. Persevcrence, Sustaining Effort: Sticking to a job until it has been completec 

j. Orgamration of Work: Setting up your task or work place to make it easy and efficient 
k. Attention to Detail and Quality: Seeing the little things; desiring to do a job well 
1. Concentration: Staying with the task; not being distracted 

m. Dividing Attention Among Several Aspects of the Job: Being able to deal with more than one thing 
at a time 

n. Problem Solving: Identifying, analyzing, and sohriing a problem 
o. Recognizing and Correcting Errors: Seeing and fixing mistakes 
p. Working Under Pressure: Dealing effectively with stress 
q. Initiation: Ability to get yourself started 

r. Initiating and Tolerating Changes: Recognizing the need for a change and accepting change 
s. Tolerating Repetition: Completing activities that are boring 
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3b Aik students fo select, rink, and discuss thdr Gve Ask students to 

select, nmk and <fisai8s their three biggest limi^ 
< Discuss how Hmifarifms CM be turned into strengths 

5. Ask students to relate their self assessments to jobs that they are interested in parsuing 

6. I^cutt students' reactions to this activity 

Sodal/Commanication Skills Activity 

Oljectlvc: Students win learn the difference between aggression, passivity, and assertion. Through self-assess- 
ment, students will gain an awareness of how assertive they are 

Mnlcriait; Assertiveness assessment, paper, pencils 

1. In a small group, discuss the difference between aggression, assertion, and passivity. Discuss reactions of 
others to each of these modes of interaction 

2. Ask students to answer true or false to the following jssertiveness assessment 



a. It is hard for me to make decisions. .Isl 

b. I avoid possibly embarrasung situations. 

c I tell people how I feeL 

d I often "fty off the handle." 

e. I do not apologize if I don't feel I should 

f. It is hard for me to look someone straight in the eye when I'm talking to him or her. 

g. I usually complain if I get poor service in a restaurant. 

h. I often make decisions for others and tell them what to do. 

L I thank someone if he or she compliments me. 

j. I introduce myself first to strangers. 

k. I feel comfortable turning down a date. 

I. I feel comfortable telling a joke. 

m. If someone is botliering me, I tell him or her. 

n. I can accept a rejection and move on. 

o. I apologize a lot for my requests or beliefs. 

p. It is hard for me to start a conversation with a stranger. 

q. It is haxfi ^oi to compliment others. 

r. I would rather apply for a job through a letter than a face-to-face interview. 

s. I usually do what my uachers, p-^ <:nts, and friends tell me without questioning them. 



Key to the Assessment* An assertive person usuahy answers true to numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, D, 14 and 
false to the rest. (Adapted from quiz developed by Dr. Gail McClain, Women's Counseling Services of 
Knoxville, University of Tennessee.) 

3. Discuss the students' reactions to the results of the assessment 

Leisure Skills Activity 

(Ndedive: Students will define what leisure activities are and will identify the leisure activities they enjoy through 
completing a "self*C0klage.* Students will develop a greater awareness of the objects and activities that in- 
terest them. 

Materials: Magazines, markers, construcrion paper, scissors, glue 
Activity: 

1. In a small group, discuss the fcliowing questions about leisure activities, 
a. >Vhat is leisure? 
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b. What are leisure activities? 
c When do people engage in leisure activities? 
d Why are leisure activities important? 
1 Ask students to create a 'sclf-coUage* by cutting out pictures and/or making drawings which represent tb<: 
leisure activities that they enjoy doing 

3. Ask students to present and explain their self-collages to the group 

4. Discuss students' reactions to this activity 

Daily Living Skills Activity 



Objective: Through small group discussion, students will gain a greater awareness of their feeling and the feel- 
ings of their peers about being disabled and the daily living activities that are difficult because of their dis- 
abilities. 

Materials: Chalkboard, chalk 

Activity: 

1. In a smaU group, ask each student to name his/her disability 

2. Ask students to describe what they know about their disability 

3. Write the uame of each disability on the chalkboard. Ask the students to list under their disabilities the 
daily living activities that are difficult for them to do 

4. Ask the students to share their feelings about their disabilities with each other 

5. Ask students to identify specific daily living activities that they would like to be able to perform better 

6. Discuss students' reactions to this activity 

Other lesson plans to help students gain a knowledge of self could include: 

7. personality questionnaires 

8. skills analysis exercises 

9. strengths aL>d limitations ILits 

10. career inteiest inventories 

1 1. occi:patio:ial choice process activities 
1^ values clarification exercises 

Knowledge of Options 



Because the life and work experiences of the students with disabilities may be limited by their disabilities, 
these activities expose the students to different educational and vocational options. It is believed that knowledge 
of these options will h^ ^ the students make informed choices about their lives. 

Prevocational Skills activity 

Objective: The students gain a better understanding of career options by vl^iung the campus career center 
or Ubraiy and becoming familiar with the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, college vxd trade school catalogs, and other available resources. 

Materials: Career center or library. Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Occupational Outlook Handbook, col- 
lege and trade school catalogs, other vocational and educational resources, paper, pencils. 

Activity: 

1. Orient the students to the various resources in the career center or library and demonstrate how to use 
the resources 

2. Ask each student to identify at least one vocation of interest and research it using the available resources 
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3. After researching a vocation, ask each student to identify the training requirements, necessary skills, 
education, job availability, salary range, and working conditions of his or her selected vocation 

4. In a group, ask each student to present the above information about the vacation he or she has re- 
diearched 

5. Discuss students' reactions to this activity 

Note: This activity may be most appropriate for students who are in the eleventh and twelfth grades and have 
an awareness of their interests, skills, strengths, and limitations* 

Social/Communicatiop SkiUs Activity 

Objective: Through role playing difficult social situations, students will gain an awareness of a range of different 
sods! behaviors. Students will also have an opportunity to try deferent respoases to difiScult social situa- 
tions in a non- threatening setting. 

Materials: ''Squirms" or any other game that presents difficult adolescent social situations for role playing 
Activity: 

1. In a small gro* p, ask students to share difTicult social situations that they have experienced and why the 

situations were difficult for them 
Z Discuss the value of role playing difficult social situations 

3. Ask students to role play difficult social situations characteristic of their age group. ("Squirms" is a good 
resource for adolescent social situations.) 

4. Discuss students* reactions to different social situations 

5. Discuss students* reactions to this activity. 

Leisure Skills Activity . 

Objective: Each student will complete a "Favorite Activities Chart" (sec following page) by listing actual as well 
as desired leisure activities. The students will gain an awareness of the practical side of planning activities 
and how this Jiay affect their choices of leisure aaivities. Students will also continue to deSne their inter- 
ests. 

Materials: Tavorite Activities Chart," newspapers, telephone, telephone books, pencils 
Activity 

1. Ask students to think of at !east five activities that they have enjoyed or feel they might enjoy during their 
leisure time 

2. Ask each student to use newspapers or a telephone to determine the cost, time, location, and transporta- 
tion required for their activities 

3. Ask each student to read his or her chart to the group 

4. Ask students to share what they fmd interesting or exciting about each others' activities 

5. Discuss students* reacuons to this activity 

Daily Living SIdlls Activity 

Objective: Students will learn about the options available to individuals with disabilities Crom an individual who 
has learned to cope successfiiUy with his or her disability and is living as independently as possible. 

Materials: Guest speaker, videotape machine (if desired to record discussion for other students) 
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Activi^ 

1. Invite an individual vAio has a di^bility to speak to the students about the options av^ble to individuals 
with disabilities and how» given these options, one cau cope successfully with disability and live as inde- 
pendently as possible. 

2. Encourage students to ask the speaker questions and express their concerns about their future. 

3. Discuss students' reactions to this activity 

Other lesson plans to help students gain knowledge of their options couU include: 

1. Inviting representatives from community agencies (for example, DR, ADEPT, WCIL) to speak to stu- 
dents about how to obtain needed services 

2. Inviting employers who recruit and hire individuals with disabilities to speak to students about options in 
the job market 

3. Inviting a community college student who has a disability to speak to students about life in college for a 
student with a disability 

4. Showing films about individuals wilh disabilities who are living satisfying lives independently. 



DEVELOPMENT OF INDEPENDENT LIVING SKILLS 

These activities assist students with the development of the skills that are necessary for them to live satis- 
faction lives as independently as possible. 

Pr€vocaiional SkiUs Activity 

Objective: The students will gain an awareness of where to look for jobs in general and they will demonstrate 
the ability to find an appropriate job advertisement in the newspaper want ad section 

Materials: "Job Information Sheet," local newspapers, pendls 

Activity: 

1. Discuss with students methods of fmding job opportunities (for example, want ads, job placement bulletin 
boards, personal contacts) 

2. Discuss organization of newspaper want ads and how to fm(^ a job opening in an area of interest 

3. Ask each student to fmd one mteresting and appropriate want ad 

4. Discuss the skills needed and the questions to ask v^en calling an employer about a job opening. (Use 
the "Job Information Sheet" or students can develop questions.) 

5. Ask students to role play telephone calls to employers about j(4) openings 

6. Ask each student to complete the "Job Information Sheet" (see next page) for at least one job opening 

7. Discuss students* reactions to his activity 
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Knowledge of Self 



These activities assist the students with gaining a better understandmg anci acceptance of their assists . > J 
limitations and the assets and limitations of their peers. 

Prevocational Skills Activity 

Obje^ve: Students will gain an awareness of important work skills and their strengths and limitations in this 
area 

Materials: Lists^fworkpertunnanccskills, paper, pencils 



1. In a small group, di<: uss what prevocational skills are, how everyone has different skills, and the impor- 
tance of being aware of one's strengi*is and limitations m thii area 

2. Discuss the following list of work perfomiance skills 

a. Endurance: How long you work on an activity 

b. Dexterity: The ability to manipulate objects 

c. Accuracy: Howcsm ayour work is 

d. Speed and ^ ' How fast and smoothly your work flows 

e. Tool Use, A ntn ss, and Safety: Knowledge of potential hazards and necessary precautions 

f. Decision Making: Choosing between two or more alternatives 

g. Following and Remembering Oral and Written Directions: Understanding, carrying out and 



h. Learning New SkiUs and Routines: Ability to adapt to changes in your job 

i. Perseverence, Sustaining Effort: Sticking to a job until it has been completed 

j. Organization of Wcrk: Scttmg up your task or work place to make it easy and efficient 

L Attention to Detail and Quality: Seeing the litde things; desiring to do a job well 

1. Concentration: Staying with the task; not bemg distracted 

m. DividingAttention Among Several Aspects of the Job: Being able to deal with more than one thing 
at a time 

n. Problem Sohing: Identifying^ analyzing, and solving a problem 

0. Recognizing and Correcting Enors: Seeing and fixing mistakes 

p. Working Under Pressure: Dealing effectively with strei^ 

q. Initiation: Ability to get yourself started 

r. Initiating aud TMerating Changes: Recognizing the need for a cb-^ngc and acceptr change 

s. Tolerating Repetition: Completing activities that are boring 



Activity: 



remembering what to do 




3. Ask students to l^IccI, rank, and discuss their five strongest work performance skills. Ask students to 
selrct, rank and discuss their three biggest limitations in work performance skills 

4. Discuss how limitations can be tunned bto strengths 

5. Ask students to relate their self a&>essments to jobs that they are mterested in pursuing 

6. Discuss students* reactions to this activity 

Social/Communication Skills Activity 

Objective: Students will learn the difference between aggression, passivity, and assertion. Through self-assess- 
ment, students will gain an awareness of how assertive they are 

Materials: Assertivcness assessment, paper, pencils 

Activity: 

1. In a small group, discuss the difference between aggression, assertion, and passivity. Discuss reactions of 
others to each of these modes of mteraction 

2. Ask students to answer true or false to the following assertivcness assessment 



a. It is hard for me to make decisions. 

b. I avoid possibly embarrassing situations. 

c. I tell pt^ple how I feel. 

d. I often "lly off the handle " 

e. I do not apologize if I rfon't feel 1 snc^d. 

f. It is hard for me to Icok someone strai^^^^t in the eye when Tm talking to him or her. 

g. I usually complain if I get poor service in a restaurant. 

h. I often make dedslans for others and tcU them what to do. 

i. I thank someone if he or she compliments me. 

j. 1 mtroduce myself first f ' strangers. 

k. I feel comfortable turning down a date. 

1. 1 feel comfortable telling a joke. 

m. If someone is bothering me, 1 tell him or her. 

n. I can accept a rejection and move on. 

o. I apologize a lot for my requests or beliefs. 

p. It is hard for me to start a conversation with a stranger. 

q. It is hard for me to compliment others. 

r. I would rather apply for a job through a letter than a 1 ice-to- face interview. 

s. I usually do what my teachers, parents, and friends teL me without questioning them. 



Key to the Assessment: An assertive person usually answers true to numbers c, e, g, i, j, k, 1, m, n 
and false to the rest. (Adapted from quiz developed by Dr. Gail McClain, Women's Counseling Ser- 
vices of KnoxviUe, University of Tennessee.) 
3. Discuss the students' reactions to the results of the assessment 

Leisure Skills Activity 

Objective: Students will define what leisure activities are and will identify the leisure activities the; , through 
completing a "self- collage." Students will develop a greater awareness of t^'•, objects and activities that b- 
terest them. 

Materials: Magazines, markers, construction Daper, scissors, glue 
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Activity: 

1. In 1 small group, discuss the following questions about leisure activities. 

a. What is leisure? 

b. What are leisure activities? 

c When do people engage in leisure activities? 
d. Why are leisure activities important? 
1 Ask students to create a *self<ollage' by cutting out pictures and/or makixig drawings which represent the 
leisure activities that they enjoy doing 

3. Ask students to present and explain their self-coUages to the group 

4. Discuss students' reactions to this activity 



Daily Living Skills Activity 

ObJeri!ve: Through small group discussion, students wiL' gain a greater awareness of their feeling and the feel- 
ings of their peers about being disabled and the daiiy living activities that are difficult because of their dis- 
abilities. 



Materials: Chalkboard, chalk 



Activity: 

1. In a smaU group, ask each student to name his/her disability 

2. Ask students to describe what they know about their disability 

3. Write the name of each disability on the chalkboard. Ask the students to list under (heir disabilities the 
daily li^ong activities that are difBcult for them to do 

4. Ask the students to snare their feeling's about their disabilities with each other 

5. Ask students to identify specific daily living activities that loey would like to be able to perform better 

6. Discuss students' reactions to this activity 

Other lesson plans to help students gain a knowledge of self could include: 

1. Personality questionnaires 

2. Skills analysis exercises 

3. Strengths and limitations lists 

4. Career 'nterest inventories 

5. Occupational choice process activities 

6. Values clarification exercises 



Knowledge of Options 



Because the life and vvork experiences of the students with disabilities may be limited by their disabilities, 
these activities expose the students to different educational and vocational options. It is believed that knowledge 
of these options will help the students make informed choices about their lives. 



Prcvocational Skills activity 



Objective: The students will gain a better understanding of career options by 'isiting the campus career center 
or library and becoming familiar with the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book^ college and trade school italogs, and other available resources. 

Materials: Career ccui or library. Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Occupational Ouffnrk Handbook, col- 
lege and trade school catalogs, other vocational and educational resources, paper, pencils. 
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AcUvity: 

L Orient the students to the various resources in the career center or library and demonstrate how to use 
the resources 

2. Ask each student to identify at least one vocation of ir/tercst a&d research it using the available resources 

3. After researching a vocation, ask each student to identif)- the training requirtinents, necessary skills, 
education, job a^ability, salary range, and workip^ conditions of his or her selected vocation 

A. In a small group, ask each student to present the above information sbout the vacation he or she has re- 
searched 

5. Discuss students' reactions to this activity 

Note: This activity may be most appropriate for students who are in the eleventh and twelfth grades 
and have an awareness of their interests, skills, strengths, icd limitations. 

Sociai/Communication Skills Activity 



Objective: Through role playing difficult sociai situations, students will gain an awareness of a range of different 
social l>ehaviors. Students will also have an opportunity to try deferent responses to difficult social situa- 
tions in a non- threatening setting. 

Materials: "Squirms" or any other game that presents difHcult adolescent social situations for role playing 

Activity: 

1. In a small group, ask students to share difficult social situations that they have experienced and why the 
situation : were difficult for them 

2. Discuss the value of role playing difficult social situations 

3. Ask students to role piay difficult social situations characteristic of thrir age group. ("Squirms" is a good 
resource for adolescent social situations.) 

4. Discuss students* reactions to different social situations 

5. Discuss students* reactions to this activity. 

Leisure Skills Activiiy 



Objective: Each student will complete a "Favorite Activities Chart" (Figure A), by listing actual as well as desired 
leisure activities. The students will gain an awareness of the practical side of planning activities and how this 
ma/ affect their choices of leisure activities. Students will also continue to defme their mterests. 

Materials: "^Favorite Activities Chart," newspapers, telephone, telephone books, pencils 

Activity 

1. Ask students to think of at least five activities that ihcy have enjoyed or feel they might enjoy during their 
leisure time 

2. Ask each student to use newspapers or a telephone to determine the cost, time, location, and transporta- 
tion required for their activities 

3. Ask each student to read liis or her chart to the group 

4. Ask students to share what they fmd interesting or exciting about each others* activities 

5. Discuss students* reactions to this activity 
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Daily Living Skills Activity 



Objective: Students will learn about the options available to indivi^ aals with disabilities from in individual who 
has learned to cope succes'ially with his or her disability and is living as independently as possible. 

Matcrlab: Guest speaker, videotape machine (if desired to record discussion for other students) 
Activtty: 

L Invite an indradual who has a disability to speak to the students :ibout the options available to individuals 
with disa bi li t i e s and how, given these options, one can cope successfully with disability and live as inde- 
pendently as possible. 

L Encourage students to ask the speaker questions and express utir concerns about their future. 
3. Discuss students' reactions to this act Aty 

Other lesson plans to help students gain knowledge of their options could include: 

1. Inviting representatives f *om community agencief (for example, DR, ADEPi;, WCIl ) to speak to stu- 
dents about how to obtain needed services 

2. Inviting employers who recruit and hire individuals with disabilities to speak to studeuts about options in 
the job market 

3. Inviting a conununity college student who has a disability to speak to students about life in college for a 
student with a disability 

4. Showing fihns about individuals with disabilities who are living satisfying lives independently. 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDEPENDENT LIVING SKILLS 

These activities assist students with the development of the skills that are nccissary for them to live satis- 
faction lives as independently as possible. 

Prevocational Skills Activity 

Objective: The students wiU gain an awareness of where to look for jobs in general and they will demonstrate 
the ability to find an appropriate job advertisement in the newspaper want ad section 



Figure A - Favorite Activities Sheet 
A Mai Activity: list leisure activities in which you have participated in the last 2 months. 

Activity Location Alone/with Others Cost 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Desired AcUvity: list new leisure activities which you have discovered over .he past 3 weeks and would like to 
try 

Activity Location Alone/with Others Cost 

I. 
.2. 
3. 
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Materials: "Job Infonnation Sheet** (Figure B)« local newspapers, pencils 
Adivtty: 

L Discuss with students methods of finding job opportunities (for example, want ads, job placement bulletin 
boards, personal contact) 

2. Discuss organization of newspaper want ads and how to find a job <>pening in an area of blerest 

3. Ask each student to find one interesting and appropriate want ad 

4 Discuss the skills needed and the questions to ask when callitg an employer about a job opening. (Use 
the "Job Infonnation Sheet" or students can develop questions.) 

5. Ask students to role play telephone calls to employen about job openings 

6. Ask each student to complete the "Job Information Sheet" (see next page) for at least one job opening 

7. Discuss students* reactions to this activity 

Social/Communication Skills Activity ^ 

Objective: Students will identify ways of expressing anger. Students will identify and demonstrate one ap- 
propriate and one inappropriate way to express anger b the same social situation. Students will critique 
each ctliers* methods of expressing anger. 

Materials: Videotape machine and camera 

Activity: 

1. Discuss with students the meaning of anger, its purpose, its uses, arid its limitations. Sire ^ mat anger can 
be useful if it is communicated properly. 

2. Ask students to think about what makes them angry and to describe how they feel when they are angry 

3. Ask students to describe what they do when they are angry and what are the usual consequences of their 
actions 

4. Ask students to identify three soda! situations that make them angry 

FiguirB- JOB INFORMATION SHEET 

Job Title: 

Training Required: 
iEducation Required: 
Skills Needed: 
Location: 
Hours and Wages: 

Attach the want ad here 
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5. Ask each stodeat to aelecC one sodtl siniatioii and to role play an appropriate and an inappropriate method 
of eaprciiing «n(Br k tbat situation 

6. ^^deoCape die stndeats'oiethodb of expressing ang 

7. Show vidroCapa to the group and ask each student to critique his or her methods of expressing anger and 
aOow the fponp to critique esch cdiers' methods of expressing anger 

8« Discpis the stehnt a ' reactions to thiis activity 

LetsnroSkUb Activity 

Objecthc: Studcg^a iriB demo nstr ate the ability to choose and organize a group leisure activity. Students will 
develop their orgiintTaticwial and leadership skills and have an opportunity to participa'.e in different leisure 
activities 

Matoiab: Each student must decide what materials are necessary for his or her activity of choice 
Actlvl^ 

1. Ask each student to select an activity in which he or she will lead the group 

2. Ask eadi student to plan what materials are necessary and in what quantity for his or her activity 

3. Allow eadi student to instruct the group on Low to participate in activity and to answer the group's ques- 
tions. Each tfudent must also be in charge of clean-up after the activity has been completed 

4. Discuss the students' reactions to this activity 

Note: ADow each student to plan and prepare for his or her activity 1 week in advance. 

Daily Uving SIdlls Activity 

Objrrlive: Students win part Jpate in an apartment hunting exercise and will demonstrate tht*. abiiiiy to ask ap- 
propriate questions to obtain necessary information 

Materiala: Advertisement section of local newspaper, telephone, "Apartment Hunting Sheet" (Figure C) 

Acthi^ 

1. Demonstrate how to locate an apartment advertisement in the newspaper and discuss common aobrevia- 
tions and terms 

2. Ask students to find one ad for an appropriate apartment 

3. Role play a tel^hone call to a landlord using the" Apartment Hunting Sheet" or the students' questions 

4. Ask the students to actually call the ads they have chosen and ask the landlords the necessary questions 

5. Ask students to esplain vAy they chose the apartments that they did and to share the information thry 
learned 

6. Discuss students^ reaction to this activity 

Other lesson ptans oould focus on development of skills in the following areas: 



1. 


Self-care 


1 


Home management 


3. 


Gimmunity mobility 


4. 


Leisure 


5. 


Banking and bodgetiiig 


6. 


Problem solving and decision making 


7. 


Job search 


8. 


Time management 


9. 


Food preparatioa 
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K Time muiagcinenC 

9. Food prq)arfttion 

10. Safety aad emeigency procedures 

11. CoiPFi?Uijity and school resource utilization 

12. Manfig^ment of medical needs 
U. Attendant management 

DEVELOPMENT OF ACTION PLANS 



Tbes^; activities e^sist the students in developing plans to achieve their goals for their futiu-es. 



Figure C- APARTMENT HUNTING SHEEl 

.Answer the following questions usbg information obtaiiied from the l . yertisement or from your telephone 
call. 

How much is the rent? 



How much is the move-b cost? 

What does that bclude? 



Is the rent month to month or do I sign a lease? 

If it is a lease, how long is the lease? 

Does the rent include utilities? 
Which utilities? 



•Do I have to CU out an application fonn? 

Where is the apartment located? 

When wiU the apartment be available for me to mo'^e b? 

'Does the apartment building have kundry facilities? 

aS there a minimum age requirement to be able to rent the apartment? 

Place your ad here 
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Prevocational Skills Activity 



Objective: Each studenl will choose two areas of career mterest and arrange to do 10 hours of volunteer work 
m each area. Through this activity, student5 wil) learn to choose a vocation based on an awareness of their 
interests, strengths, limitations, and skills, ind develop a plan to accomplish their career goal. Students will 
also gain valuable work esqierience. 

Mntcrinb: Dictioruuycf Occupational Titles^ Occupational Outlook Handbook, school catalogs, other vocati on- 
al resources, interest iz^ventories, strengths and Ikoitations, i:«ts, personality questionnaires, skills assess- 
ments, newspapers, telephone, telef^one books, transportation 

Activity. 

1. Provide students with interest inventories, strengths and limitauvns lists, personality questionnaires, and 
skiUs assessments thai tb^ completed during previous group sessions. Also provide students with voca- 
tional manuals and re&;urcei, newspapers, and telephone books 

2. Ask students to choose two areas of mterest m whidi they would like to gain some work experience 

3. Ask students to write down the steps they plan to take to actually gain experience in each area 

4. Ask students to contact emplo^rs to arrange for voluntary job placement 

5. Have students evaluate their p^:ans of action to see if they could have accomplished goals an easier way or 
more quickly 

6. Discuss students' reactions to this activity 



Figure D - SOCIAL SKILLS CONTRACT 



I want to be able to: 



By 



J I will be able to: 



'My plans to reach my goal are: 



Plan A: 



PlanB: 



PlanC: 



My group suggests that I could: 



For 2 weeks I will follow my plans to improve my soci al skills. 



Student's Signature 



OTR's Signature 
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Social/Communication Skills Activity 



Objective: Each student wrll choose an area in which he or she feels a lack of sodal/commimica'jon skills and 
will develop a plan detailing how he or she will improve his or her skills in that area. 

Materials: "Social Skills Contract" (Figure D), pencils 

Activity: 

1. As^. students to think about their sodal/conununication skills 

2. Review "Social Skills Contract" (see following page) and give an example of how to complete it 

3. Ask each student to choose a social/communication skills that he or she would like to improve and to com- 
plete a "Social Skills Contract" 

4. Ask students to read their contracts to the other group members 

5. Encourage students to gi'/e each other feedback about their pls^ns 

6. Explain to the students that they are expected to foUow their plans for at least 2 weeks 

7. Discuss students' reactions to this activity 

Leis' re Skills Activity 

Objcctivt: Students wtU choose an activity that they would like to do as a group outing. Students will determine 
the cost, location, and transportation for the activity and will, as a group, plan the entire activity 

Materials: Students will plan for an obtain the necessary materials, "Activity Plan," pencils 

Activity: 

1. Ask students to choose an activity tAat they w^uld like to participate in as a group outing 

2. Ask students to plan entire activity including the cost, location, date, transportation, etc. 

3. Ask students to ccaiplete an "ACiivity Plan" (Figure E) as a group 

4. Have students participate in their activity 

5. Discuss students* reactions to this activity 



Figure E - ACriVITy PLAN 

Our group has chosen to: 

Date: 

Time- 

LxKation: 

Cost per person: 

Transportation: 

We will need to brir^^;: 

The following people will participate in this activity: (obtain students' signatures) 
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Daily Uving Skjlls AcUv ity 



Objecthr Each student will choose an activity of daily Uving that is difficult for him or her to perform and will 
develop a pbn detailing how he or she will improve skills in that area 

Matcriab: l>aily living Skills Contract" (Figure F)» pencils 

1. Ask students to fhi«k about the activities of daily Uving that are diCBcult for them to perform and areas in 
which they would Uke to work on improving their Jaily Uving skiUs 

2. Review the "Daily living Skills Contract' and give an example of how to complete it. 

3. Ask each student to complete a Daily living Skills Contract" detailing a plan of how he or she plans to 
improve his or her skills in a particular activity of daily Uving 

4. Ask students to read their contracts to the other group members 

5. Encourage students to pve each other feedback about their plans and to share ideas about different ways 
to accomplish their goals 

6. Explain to students that they are expected to stick to their plans for at least 2 weeks 

7. Discuss students' reactions to iJiis activity 



Figure F • DAILY LIVING SKILLS CONTRACT 
The activity of daily Uving that I want to be able to do better is: 

By ^ , I wiU be able to: 

The ways in which I plan to improve my skills are: 
Plan A: 

Plan B: 

PlanC: 

My group suggests that I could: 

For 2 weeks, I wiU foUow my plans to improve my daily Uving skills. 



Student's Signature OTR's Signature 
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DAILY LIVING SKILLS 



Activity 1 



Activl^ Visiting a Medical Supply Store 

Objective: To increase the students' awareness of the adaptive equipment which U available to assist in nsal 
preparation and home management. The purpose of the activity is to encourage the student to begin to ex- 
plore methods by which he or s'^e car utilize adaptive equipment in the home environment to compensate 
for physical disability. 

l™**Ti erapist will accompany the student or a small grou, >f studenU to a medical supply store such as Abbey 
Rents or Northwest Medical 

2. The student will look around the store, look through f-ailable catalogs, and talk with sales personnel about 
adaptive equipment 

3. The student will make a list of adaptive equipment (and cost) which he or she behever. would be helpful 
in meal preparation and home management in ligh' of his or her specific disability. 



LEISURE SKILLS Activity! 

Activity: Visiting the Community Ret. cation Center 

Objective: To inaease the students' awareness of what activities are offered at a local reaeation cente;, 
to register for classes, and the cost of classes or activities. The purpose of the activity is to encourage 
dents to bcpn thinking about how their own leisure interests can be met through community services 



Procedure: 

1. Therapist will accompany the student or a small group of students to the commuraty recreation center 

2. The student(s) will interview a recreation worker to find out what activities/classes are offered and what 
each activity/class entails 

3. The student will ask for a brochure or list of classes and the cost and starting date of each 

4. The student will select one activity offered which meets his or her identified leisure interests and design 
a plan to ensure participation in the chosen activity 



PREVOCATIONAL SKILLS Activity 3 . 

Activity: Prevocational Questionnaire 

Objective: To increase the students' awareness of their interests in relation to different people's personalities, 
types of environment, and task characteristics which relate to the area of work. The purpose of the activity 
is to rr.courage students to begin thinking of how they can best match their interests with job requirements. 



M'thod of Presentation: 

1. Explain the purpose of the lesson to the student 

2. Give few examples of interests in each of the three areas 
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Pfevocadonal Questionnaire 



likes Dblikcs 

Five characteristics about people 

1. 1. 

2. 2. 

3. 3. 

4. 4. 

5. 5. 
Five characteristics about environment 

1. 1. 

2. 2. 
X 3. 

4. 4. 

5. 5. 

Five characteristics about tasks 

1. 1. 

2. 2. 

3. 3. 

4. 4. 
0. 5. 



PREVOCATIONAL SKILLS Activity 4 

Activity: Visiting Public Library 

Objective: To increase the students' awareness of different vocational careers 
Procedure: 

1. Therapist will accompany student to the library 

2. General information about how to use the index cards by subject and author's names will be given 

3. Student will locate a specific book such as the Occupational Outlook H ndbook which contains informa- 
tion pertaining to different vocational careeis 

4. Student will select three different careers of his or her interest 

5. Student will take a brief note describing each of the three careers, including the description of duties, 
salary, and work qualifications required for each position 

6. Student will do a self-evaluation including his or her strengths and limitations in relation to each of the 
three careers 

7. Student will design, with the assistance of the therapist, a plan for furthering information in the career 
which appeared to match the students interest the most 



SOCIAUCOMMUNICATION SKILLS A ctivity 5 

Activity: Visiting an Adult Education Center 

Objective: To i^icreasc the students' awareness of the adult education evening classes thai are available to foster 
social communication skills. The purpose of the activity is to encourage tL . student to begin thinking about 
how classes such as assertiveness training, stress management, and public speaking can help improve their 
social communication skills upon graduation 
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Procedure: 

1. Therapist imU accompany the student or a group of students to the adult education center 

2. The student will look through the course catalog and talk with an education counselor about specific cour- 
ses and how they can help him or her to meet identified needs 

3. The student will de^ a plan to take one course which he or she believes will foster his or her social com- 
munication skills 

DAILY LIVING SKILLS Activity 6 

Activity: Using the Laundromat 

Objective: To increase the students* awareness of how to use a laundromat. The purpose of the activity is to 
encourage the student to identify and practice the skills and planning that are required to use a laundry 
facility and the planning of how often this task must be performed 

Procedure: 

1. Therapist will accompany the student to a Londromat facility 

2. Student will have already preplanned havbg enough quarters to pcrfe«-m his laundry and have brought 
along the necessary supplies such as laundry detergent 

3. The student will sort colors and whi;es for two separate washes, and perform the steps necessary to do his 
or her laundry *rcluding putting in the correct change and using the ap, opriate amount of laundry deter- 
gent as indicated on the box 

4. The student will design a laundry plan including how often the task must be performed, ihc cost per month 
of detergent and using the laundromat, and how to get to the laundromat. 

LEISURE SKILLS Activity? 

Activity: Visiting a Hobby Shop 

Objective: To increase the students' awareness of the variety of crafts available at a hobby shop. The purpose 
of the activity is to encourage the student to begb exploring the variety of hobby activities commercially 
available and which activities fit his or her chosen leisure interests 

Procedure: 

1. Therapist will accompany the student to a hobby shop 

2. Student will spend time looking at craft activities available in the hobby shop or its catali ig 

3. The student will make a Ust of four craft activities in which he or she may be interested and the cost of 
each of these activities 

4. The student will choose one activity from the list to purchase and work on at home or in the transition 
program 
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APPENDIX E: TWO PARENT MEETING AGENDAS 



December 2, 1986 

1. Introductions 

n. Overview of Independent Living Skills Transition Center 

A. Research results and implications for program design 
Jeanne Jackson, MA, OTR 

B. Program implementation-Carolyn Snyder, MHC, OTR 

III. Discussion of topics for future meetings 

IV. Parent/trainee discussion of bdividual students 

V. Refreshments 



April 30, 1987 

I. Introductions 

II. Presentation: Friendship, dating, ar.d sexuality 

A. Sex education issues-Susan Sternberg White, Education Specialist, Special Educati 
Resource Network (SERN) 

B. Role of parents-Parent of disabled adolescent, SERN 

III. Group discussion 

IV. Parent/liainee discussion; of individual students 

V. Refreshmen* 
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APPENDIX F: SAMPLE NEWSLETTERS 



Th« Occ'.'^atlonal Tharapy 
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Independent Living Skills Center 



at Savanna High School. Anahtim, CA 



D«sr Parent » 

Tbt rola of oecupatlOMl ^^trtpy la •duottloo M « r^UUd utrvlot is U Uprow 
tht tblllty to functloB lii4cp«ndtntly wh«n that ability i* iapalr«d w* lost. KssulU 
of our Initial assassvant t^ttary lodloatad that tha atudanta laokod transltlOD akllla 
auch aa oop^na, problaa aoivlnf, and daelalon wklAC Id tha aroaa of dally i:vlnc» 
aoelal coMunleatloo, pra vocational, and lalaura aotlvltlaf>. By addraaalng thaaa 
Issuaa, adolaacanU ar« aapt^rad with tha akllla naoaaaary for optUal parforsanoa In 
the classrooa and tha cowvlty. 

Tha Indapandant Llvliir> Skllla Tranaltlon Cantm- avolvad fro« a O.S. Dapai taant of 
Education grant wrlttan tff floranca Clark, PhD, OTR, and Oarald Sharrott. MAr OTR, at 
tha Dnlvaralty of Soutnam California Oapartaant of Oooupatlonal Ttiarapy. Ooa purpoaj 
of thl* grant was to dcvalop and laplaaatft aa InAOvatlva occupational tharapy baaod 
prograa. Thla yaar, our nawslattar provl«aa an upda.« on tha ILST Cantar "^'-'^ • 
apaclal focus on tha nawly foraad parant r*oup and toploa of tranaltlon and ralatr.d 
avanta of Intaraat, as wall as upooalng social actlvltlaa. 

m UDBPODOT urm scnxs ntABmoi cnrm 

Adolaaoanea My ba vlavod as that oritloal tranaltlon period uTian indlvlduala 
dcvalop akllla and faluaa naoaaaary to aueoaaafully noooapllsh tha daaand? roqMlrod of 
an adult. Thaaa damds inoluda living lodopaDtfanUy, ohooalag an oocupatloo, acf^ 
participating in a soclnl-lalsura natvork. A^iavlng indopandoiioa in Uiaaa throa 
araas la particularly dlffleult for tha adolaaoaat with a dlaabillty» as thay ara 
oftan provlda^ wlti) too fav opportinltlaa to practloa akllla and Mvalop eoapatanclas. 
Tha Indapaniant Uvlng Skllla Tranaltlon Prograa provldas a safa and anoouraglng 
anvlromant tfhleh foatars tha davalopaant of apaclflc tranaltlon skills ar wall aa 
problaa aolvtng, aalf*dlractloo» and coping bahavlora oaadad tc aaat tha challangas of 
adult Ufa. 

Tha Indapandant Living Skllla Transition Cantar oparataa thraa daya par vaak. 
Stu(*anU participate in groupa or on an individual baala, dapandiag on tha aoads that 
ara Idantlflad through tha Initial aaacaa»ant. Through tha osa of dtnioturad actlvl- 
tla%, occupational tharaplaU guide tha atudanta ia aaaUrlng akllla In four araaat 
dally living, aocial coaaunleatlon, pravoeatlonal, and lalaura. In aaeh of thaao 
araaa, atudanU flrat gain Inalght into thalr own atrangtha and lislUtlona aa wall aa 
that of tha^r elaasoataa. Options avalliiiola to thaa *n tha ooaaunlty ara than 
•zplorad. AfUr studanU raallsa thalr own atrangtha. llalUtlona, and available 
options, aklll davalopMnt la ancourAgcd. 'Snany, tha atudant aMrgaa with a plan of 
action to achlava Identified goala. 



k Mjor focus of tht 9oeitl 
comnieation troup it to provio« 
tiM ttudofits an opportunity to Itam 
how to inttrtot aoro fffoetivoXy 
with poart, t«t chars « and aaployara. 
Group activitiaa art uaod aa a m- 
dim to practioa daalinp vith ft*ua- 
tratiOQt davalop nafotiation and 
problM aclvinc akilla, and laprova 
laadarahip akilla. Studanta aay 
practiea difficult aituationa an- 
countarad auch aa apaaking in frok't 
of a claaa. Tha cooaunication 
akilla acquired in thia troup un« 
doubtadly '^an ha ttnaralisad to ill 
othar indcpandant livins aituationa. 

Pravooa;^icMal SkllXn 

Tha pravccational akilla crotip waa daai^ad to anabla tha atudant to aora aaaily 
and auocaaafully ^equira and kaap a Job. Aa paranta ara wall awara, adolaacanU at 
tha junior or aanior hifh sc".ool ^aval ara oftan quita anxioua to clarify thair 
vocational fwJa. L\ thia croup, atudanU aaplora thair intaraaU and work valuaa aa 
wall aa akilla raquirad in variol a vocationa to anabla thaa to idantify CT—r posai- 
bilitiaa. Additionally, atudantJi practice responding to nawspapar advert iaaaants, 
participate in nock interviawa, iind visit potentiel eaployBont aitea. Tha final 
outcoM will ba the deveXopaant of an action plan directed toward identified career 
coala. 

Ulauro 9dlla 

This year the prograa expanded to include one dey per week which extends beyond 
tha regular achool houra allowing atudenu to explore tha use of their tiae in a 
leisure skills group. DeU froa the inltiel aaaassaant battery have shown thet edo- 
lescents have partlc»:lar difficulty in planning their unatructurad tlaa, for exaaple, 
after achool or on weekenda. In thia group, atudenta are Involved in developing e 
leiaura plan for ona aonth. After exploring their latereata, tha group geoeretaa a 
list of ectivitiea in whiih tilay wla" to participate. Each individual haa an oppor- 
tunity to taaeh jthar group aaabara new leisura eotivity. 

Daily UTlas Allla 

In tha daily living skills 
group, studen"« learn skills neces- 
sary to Auction succeaafully in the 
hoaa and coaaunity environaent. 
Thaae akilla aay include oooking, 
grocery ahopping« lataidryf budget- 
ingt Mid proper grooaing. Studanta 
ara allowed tha opportunity to iden- 
tify thoae daily living skills in 
which they aay ba proficient and 
thoae akilla they lack. T>u*ough 
participation In a diversity of 
activitiaa, atudenta gain oonfidence 
in their ability to proceed toward 
their eventual goal of ^id^i>«nJent 
living. 






PARENTS MEETING 



A P»«X ©ISCUSSIW on 



FRIENDSHIP, DATING, & SEXUALITY 

Date: April 30, 1987 T^**' ^'3^ - 9:00 f.H. 

PUct: Indtpcndtnt Living SkllU TrtMltlon Centtp. Savtrmi High School 



PAJIEIT*S PCRSftCTTfl 



on it. Ptrtnt group. Thl. group T^iMetBt.. Th. flr.t •••ting, 

.bout ls=u« Which th., ••"f"«r.„*»'?,''»5i' *„t.^?.U th. group .nd pr...nt » 
held 1.51 I>«ct.b«r. i''!""'''^^;"^^;" h.. b..n t.t.bll.h.d to provide 

overview of the progr... Since then, "J"^*" det«r«iB«d th.t the 

further input regarding •'•^/^^^.^^rt ) ti pro/id' 'eil^.tion on topic. 
go.ls of the p.rent group f^''^^ „,J, of their .do? e.cent.; .nd 

p.rt.lnlng to tr.n.ition; (i) to .ddre.. urttft the following 

(3) to network with co..unUy .gtncie.. ^ J-^" ^^.tion opportunitie.. Inde- 
po..lble topic, of interest to p.rent.: •J"'*, „/t^^^ .erve .s 

pendent living, .nd .rci.li«tion. The.e ^^•''^^^^•^J?*;^^,:,;^ 
the focu. oi our upcoBing .oci.l .«nt., .pe.k.r., .rd new.letter.. 



US 



St a partnt board acctlng 



7- 



miSITIQi AID UUTID ITinS 

Aehitfinc • J«)Oth transition fro* tht high •chool ttttinf to produoti^t ind 
satiifyini co««iity living it of priawy conctm fcr both •doloaetnta in apteial day 
cUaaoa and thtir par.nta. T.t, aucc.aaful tranai:ioo !• • ^^-P^" i"u^rit .ay 
^tquirta nttworking vith ^rioua co^unity rtaoureta and atryicta. W tisoa it My 
apptar i-poaaibU to yo^ aa a par.nt, to knoy which comity "^•^"^-^^".JV ^"^^ 
auitod to tho apaeiti nttda of your adoltacant. To aaaiat yo« with ^^^^^^'^ ^ 
ha^ hlghlighttd tuo tvtnts Which yp« my find ralutblt ana^tring ao« of your 
"tranaltlOQ* quaatlona. 

ROT Sm. an Inno^ttl^ training program for pwrtnta and P^'^fl^^J?' ^? '"r*^ 
toward tht imlqua naoda of apaclal aducatlon atiidanta. Through partlc patlon in this 
progra., parants and profasalonals will gain knowltdgt in how to 
futura for thalr £dolaactnta. Fartlclpatlon In tht W J^'^J^^^^f 
eo«!i!lltrr«i^^^ Md axploratlon of caraar education and vocational option, ar. 
tha Mjor araaa of focus* 

Tha ntxt sarlas of training sasslona will bt hald Hay 30 fro. 8s30-ltOO and Juna 2 
froa 7iOO-9jOO F.M. at th« AOHSD Education Cantar. Both sasslona -luat ba attandad. 
Sasainna ara prasantad by a tralnad taan and ara of no coat to tha •"J^jn^^; 
information call: Special Mucatlon Ucal Plan Araa (SELPA) Offlca at 821-0100- 

Tha annual Abllltlas Expo 87 will ba h*ld April 2%, 25, and 26 at tha LoJ* Angalas 
Convantlon Cantar fro. 11 A.M. to 6 F.M. Thla avant la tha nusbar ona show of 
products and sarvlcts for personal with dlsabllltlas and for profasslonala. 

STUDUT c m 

A varlaty of lalsura actlvltlaa ara avallabla right hara In tha Anahaln araa which 
aay ba of Intaraat to you. For axaapla, wart you awara that . . . 

• AnahalB Fark ( Hacraatlon, 999-5195. Schadula of aetlvltlas la avallabla at all 
Anahala Fubllc Schools, for InforMtlon regarding activities for individuals with 
ap«clal nieda, call Terrl Bcngar (71*) 821-6510. 

• The Boya Club of Buena Fark offers wheelchair hockay ev«ry Hondey night et 7:30. 
Tor aore Information about wttchlng ot* participating, call 522-7259. 

= 5paclel Olyrplcs holds yeer-round aporta event* you aay want to participate In or 
bring frlenda to watch. Opcoalng events Includes 

lee Skating Swlanlng 

lee Capadea Chalet tl Toro High School 

April 21 et lOsOO A.M. ? lOiOO A.H. 

For aore InforMtlon, cell (7l«) 826-2«72 

Va wish to convey our special thanka tes 
Dr. Stalnle Assistant Suparlntendent for Educational Services 

Mr. Everhart Director of Special Touth Servlcaa 

Dr. Wong Frlnelpal of Savenne High School 

Mr. Canpbtll Fast Director of Creeter AnahtJn Special Edu'^^tlon 

local Area 

And the apaclal education teachera at Savenne High Schools Sylvia Fettus, Jackie 
C*rtrlght, John Donnelly, Huth Nallory, DeDe Canael, and Glen Caraon for their 
continuing interest and support of tha Independent Living Skills Center. 
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Th« Occupational Tharapy 



& Independent Living Sl^ills Center & 

at Savanna High School, Anahtim, CA 

De«\r Parent, 

Cr^etings fran the Independent Uvlng Skills Center here nt Savcme High School! 
Ncv that thi' spring senester has ended, w have the oppommity to look back over the 
past /ear anu reflect on the growth of this exciting, new program. IMerstandii^ that 
you as a parent play the nost in^Ltant role in the lives of our students, ve wit to 
keep yvv infonwd as to activities in which they have participated and the progress 
thoy ha#e made* Vte also value your insist and welccn« your inp^t for future progr» 
plannir^. 

As yoj might ronember, the Independent Uving Skills Center opened in the fall of 
1985 to serve the students in the special education program here at Savanna. Havix^ 
receivsd a grant from the Depannent of Education, the University of Southern California 
Oeparxinent of Occupational Therapy %«s able to renovate a small biv^low adjacent to the 

faculty parking lot. In a short time, it 
was trans foTTTed from a bare into a 

beautiful cottage. Decorated in a blue, 
cojntry motif, there is a living area, a 
fully equipped kitchen, a dining area, and 
a snail office area. Ihe students feel 
ai heme in this warm enviroment and are 
anxious to stop by «Aienever possible *- 
even when they are not scheduled to cane 
in! The center is staffed fay a Registered 
Occupational Therapist and several U.S.C. 
Oxupational Therapy graduaU studcnU. Ue all have a special expertiae in utilizii^ 
activities to teach independent living skills to adolescents with special needs. 

•\*Mt does tiy son/Jaqghter learn in this program?" you ny ask. Itell, we ha9€ 
chosen to focus on three basic types of independent livijig skills. Ttme include daily 
livijTg, prevocational, and social ccmnunication skills. While a f ev of t>K students 
wre seen indivldujlly, ooet of the session wm conducted within a gioup aetc^r^. 
After having received parental permission to participate, each student ctnpleted a aeries 
of assesanents to determine the status of his/her skills. Ttm, with titt help of the 
information ycu shared with us in the parent needs asaesanent, aloi^ with teacher ^wt, 
each student assisted us in picnnir^ a program that was specifically tai: 'ed to i-^t 
his/her needs. ^ 

4 





ml then prepirins «i mnit% tht f ood in 
a plewmt (Cooking «nd eating Oirn^l 

out to be their favorite activities!) tiey 

also received instruction on other haise- 

holo tasks such as kitchui cleans, lardry, 

and ironii^. FinancUl matters v«re coverwi, 

too. includir« budgeting and check writing. 

Many students made mock checkbooks and prac- 
ticed payii^ bills with them. Sane of the 
sessions dealt with the development of 

Z^r groonix* and hygiene habiu. ^iU other. ccn«tr.t- on ho, to rid. the cic, 

bus and how to rent an apartaent. If appropriate. 

.^cher focus of the daily living sKill. grc^ps ^'^JJ^^^ 
sKills. The students «re intrcx^ to - vanet, '^'^ ^°^\'^r^Zr^. a*rox- 
^ could contin^ in their free tine. These included J^f".*^^ 
Z, -^lepoint. stai^ glass art. etc. C^leting ^J^^^^ :,ZZ. 
.r^ts to experience a feeling of success and sea«d ^'^^^ ^ ^. 
several students enjoyed ^ thirds to decorate the ^^^^^'"'^''j,^ ^ ,Me 
do- box. for e <a,?le. -as constructed for the fr«t of «« »«vlc«. («e will 
to practice our gardening ulents in the semesters to ca«l) 



Student Qigtes : 



•1 liked the way « cooked in groups. 1 had lots of fvr ..." 

mka Konkright 

•1 like to cook, to go out to the laLndranat. and to do «»y checkbook." 

Isabel Ibarra 

•1 thiric chia (progr-.) U very good to laan. to liv by youraelf -nd 
clean and cook. * Mchael Shan 

IiApendent Uving Skills class It ^ for J^'^^^ jj^ 
with special needs) becau^ it 

thirds they couldh't do before. 1 like it becaise it s n»i ™ 
like the teachers.*" Richard Martin 




Pggvccationil Sc lit 

The prevocatlontl ikilU gnups were desi|^ Co enable Ute tcudenu to more easily 
and Mcceaafully icquiit and imp a Job« Ttmy twiited on teading and respondli^ to .m- 

paper advertiaenents were referred to 
vocational emeries when appropriate. Ihey 
aleo practiced auch akills es filling out 
an application, tnritiitK a resurne, and par- 
ticipating in an interview. The students 
especially enjoyed watching their own inter- 
viewing techniques on the video recorder* 
Ihis gave them an opportunity to critique 
their own perfonnance and to see themselves 
from soneone else's perspective. 



In order to keep a job, one auat be 'ible to work in coopL'ration with others. "Ihe 
students had many opportunities to practice' this skill in their prevocaiional sessions 
through participation in group activities. These included such things as games, crafts, 
cooking, etc. Each student was given the chance to act as group leader for one? of t^ie 
activities. In this way, he/she could help plan and takt responsibility for the session, 
giving directions as well as following than. Many groups worked together chis ye-* to 
fut on a bake sale for the rest of the school. The students cooperated well %/ith each 
other and really seeiied to have alot of fun. They also earned enasgh money to enable the 
program to sponser a fieldtrip for the coming sonester. (Since the seniors will not be 
here to take advantage of this, they have already been treated to a day at Harineland. 
•^e had a grea* tiire!) g ^ 

Social CaTTTunication Skills ^^^"^ 

In the social cormunicatiai skills groups, the students teamed how to oore effec- 
tively interact %dth their family, .fiends, teachers, and employers, fhey worked ai 
dealing wnth frustration in a constructive 
way and learned the ijnportance of being 
assertive without being aggressive* The 
sessions consisted of group discussions os 
well as a variety of activities that were of 
interest to the group. These were designed 
to give the students an opportunity to 
explore and inprovi- rhcir comfiunication 
techniques. 
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V 



In cht daUr llvli^ ikUli IW, tht itutaitt M tht owoctuaty to l#«n ■«or 
•kills nectmrr Co Itad « fulfUlU*. ind«P«»iBt lift at Int. thiy p«iclp«wl in 
plmins btlmrvd mlt, groctry thon)ii\\ I 
ml tte) prtpirii% «nd texving tht food In 
a plttMnt (Cooking tnd tttinj turntd 
out to bt their favorite activitief I) They 
also received imtiuction on other house- 
hold tusks such as kitchm clcarup. Isuidr/, 
and ironing. Finmcial matters «ete co^ertdt 
too, includij^ budgeting and check writing. 
Maiy students made mock chec k books prac- 
ticed payixtg bil .s with them. Sorer of the 
sessions dealt with the developnent of 
proper groanii^ and hygiene habits, Utile others concentrated on hc« to ride the city 
bus and Iw to rent an apartment, if appropriau. 

Another focus of the daily livii^ skills gn»ps was the development of leisure 
skills. The students were introduced to a variety of crafts and other activities which 
chey could continue in their free ti«. These included woocM)rking. leather «rk. artbroi- 
dery, needlepoint, stained glass art. etc. Cn^leting a finished proArt helped the 
students to experience a feelii^ of success and se^ to iiwreas- ihe.r self-esteem. 
Several students enjoyed makii^ thirds to decorate the center A beaitiiul. ««den win- 
dow box. for exaiple. was constructed for the front of our Iv-nsaK^. will now be able 
to practice our gardenii^ talents in the senesters to cornel) 



Student Quotes ; 



••l liked the way we cooked in groups. 1 had lots of fvn ..." 

Hike Kcnkright 

••l like to cook, to go out to the laiaidranat, and to do my checkbook." 

Isabel Ibarra 

•1 thli* thii^ (pttg^w) is very good to laam to live by yourself and 
to ^lean and cook. ' hichael Stm 

•The Independent Uvii^ Skills class ;» great for (M«h «hool kids 
with special needs) because it helps then relate vath others m^ do 
iSiis they couldh^t do before. I like it because it « h** and 1 
like the teachers. Richard Martin 



***?<mit Comer*** 



Open House lll 

\k «re planning to host m open house for *11 of our studenu' pexenu/guixdljne tGne- 
tlne durlm Che nonth of ks^t. be notlfylni 70U toon «s to Che date end tloe*) 

This Mill be « tine f or 70U to cone in and sae Che center and meet the suff • aIsp 
be asking for four ijfuc abouc possible seminars ve mi^c provide Co yaa chnxi^niC Che 
earning school year. Theso; would focus on issues your son/dau^ter suae confranc in 
order Co make a anooth ctansicicn fxcn hifh achool to independent living* 

*^iark you" Co the Special Educacion Teachers lll 

We would also like Co bring Co your actencion the high quality of the special educacion 
Ceachers here at Savama. Vie have really enjoyed inceraccing with Chan Chis pasc year and 
feel truly piivileged to woxk wich such an exceptional group of people. If ic were noc for 
chem, providing the craining to studenu ir ctu ifi^canc prerequicites Co independenc 
living, we would noc be able Co accaiplish the goals we have sec forth for our piogras* 

Noce : If you have any quescions or cctiments :^bouc the Independenc living Skills CenCer* 
please feel free to ccntacC us ac (714) 220-<^l,4O02. 



Independent Living Skills Center 
Savanna Hi^ School 
301 North Gilbert 
Anaheim, CalifoTnia 92801 



APPENDIX G: GRANT STRUCTURED ASSESSMENT 



STUDENT SATISFACTION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Please help us to evaluate the Occupational Therapy Program by answering 
some questions. Thank you very much. 



CIRCLE YOUR ANSWER: 
1. How good do you think your occupational therapy class was? 



Excellent Good Fair Poor 



2. Did you learn things to help you live independently after graduation? 



No, definitely not No. not really Yes, generally Yes, definitely 



3, If a friend were in need of similar help, would you recommend our program 
to him or her? 



No, definitely not No, I don't Yes, I think so Yes. definitely 

think so 



4. Would you tell your friends to take this clas"? 



5. Has the Occupational Therapy Program helped you deal with any problems 
you might have? 
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Student Satisfaction Questionnaire, cont. 

6. How do you think the Occupational Therapy Program has helped you? 

7. How satisfied were you with the Occupational Therapy Program? 

8. Do you think students snould take this class in their 
freshman year 

freshman, sophomore years 

freshman, sophomore, junior years 

freshman, sophomore, junior, senior years 

other 

10. What did you like best about this class? 

it 

11. What did you like least about 'his class? 
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Dear Parent, 



It was a pleasure serving your child this past year at Savanr- Hl^h «?,^hoo^ 



We need your help in evaluating the Independent Living Skills Transition 
se'm^s'' ''--tions on the enclosed questionnaiJe aL" ouT 

^'-^ interested in your honest opinions, whether they are 

izinTs :;;d":s«e::;ons'!^^" ^-^-^^ 



Thank you -'ery much. We appreciate your help. 

Sincerely, 



Jeanne Jackson, MA, OTR 
Director of Administration 



Carolyn Snyder, MHS, OTR 
Director of Clinical Practice 

JJ/ki 
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PAREK; SATISPACTIOI QUESTIOmiAJRB 



CIBCLB TOUR ANSWER: 



1. How would you rate the quality of tie services you received from the 
Independent Living Skills Transition Center? 



Excellent Good Fair 



Poor 



Did you get the kind of service you wanted? 

I 2 3 

No, definitely No, not really Yea, generally 
not 

To what extent has our program met your needs and those 



1 

AlJDost all of my 
needs have been 
met 



2 

Most of my needs 
have be-^.i met 



3 

Only a few of my 
needs have been 
met 



k 

Yes, definitely 



of your child? 

k 

None of my needs 
have been met 



• If a friend's child were in need of similar help, would you recommend cur 
program to him or her? 

1 2 3 H 

No, definite-iv no, I don't Yes, I think so Yes, definitely 

not think so 



5. How satj-sfied ar'j you with the amount of help you received? 

] _2 _J _ij 

Quite satisfied Indifferent or Mostly satisfied Very satisfied 

mildly 

dissatisfied 



6. Have the services you received helped your child to deal more effectively 
with his or her problems? 



1 



Yes, they helped Yes, they helped No, they really No, they seemed 
a great deal somewhat didn't help to make things 



worse 
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Parent Satisfaction Queationncire, cont* 



7. How satisfied were you wi;'i the program? 

J i 3 



Very satisfied Mostly satisfied Indifferent or Quite 

mildly dissatisfied 
dissatisfied 

8. Would you want your child to be enrolled in the Independent Living Skills 
Transition "enter class in hia or her redlining higl. school years? 



9. Vfha-. did you like best about the Independent Living Skil* Transition 
program? 



10. What did you like least abr-c the Inder^.ndent Living Skills Transition 
program? 



Write comments below: 
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TBACHBR SATISFACTION QUESTIOHNAIHB 



Please help us to evaluate the Independent Living Skills Transition Center 
by answering sone questions about our services. We are interested in yoar 
honest opinions^ whether they are positive or negative. Please answer all of 
the questions. Ve also welcome your comments and suggestions. Thank you very 
much; we appreciate your help. 

CIRCLE YOUR ANSWER: 

1. How would you rate the quality of ^ Independent Living Skills Transition 
program? 

- 3 2 1 

Excellent * Good Fair Poor 

2. Did your students receive the kind of service you thought they needed? 

1 2 3 ji 

No, definitely not HoT^not really Yes, generally Yes, definitely 

3. To what extent has our program met the needs of your students? 

J4 3 2 1 

Almost all needs Most needs have Only a few needs No needs have 
have been met been met have been met been met 

U. Can you idpntif> w^ys -.n which the program could better meet the needs of 
your students? If so: please list. 



H. Which areas do you think the future Independent Living Skill , Transition 
program £.hould emphasize? 

Leisure 

Social/cummuni cation 

Daily Living Skills 

Vocatonal Skills 

Other (Please list) 



Teacher Satisf action Questionnaire , cont« 

5* Did the Independent Living Skills ;rai>sition program help students to 
achieve lEP goals? 

J 2 L 



Mo, definitely not No, I don't Yes, I think 30 Yes, definitely 

think so 

6* Do you think your students were satisfied with the prograa? 

^ I 2 3 4 

Quite Indifferent or Mostly satisfied Very satisfied 

dissati«ified mildly dissatisfied 

7* What percentage of students in your class could benefit from taking tt^e 
Independent Living Skills Transition program? 



Please write Comments below. 
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